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The Literary Week. 


Tue tendency of publishing during the week has been 
- in the direction of military biography and autobiography, 
and exploration. Two books more or less connected with 
the Boer War have been issued, one a novel by a Swede, 
the other a series of letters written by an Uitlander to 
Sir Bartle Frere between the years 1899-1902. The first 
two of these letters were written in Greek characters, as 
the writer believed that no letter was safe from inspection. 
Novels have been numerous, and include Mr. Ollivant’s 
‘“‘Danny,”’ entirely revised and rewritten since it appeared 
in the ‘‘ Monthly Review.” The author acknowledges his 
indebtedness to the criticism of “‘ two ladies, Mr. Henry 
Newbolt, and Mr. John Murray.” Among other new 
books of the week we note the following :— 


SHAKESPEARE AND His Forerunners. By Sidney Lanier. 

“Studies in Elizabethan Poetry and its Development 
from Early English.” Sidney Lanier was a poet of real 
distinction, though of very unequal performance. That 
he was also a genuine critic and appreciator these volumes 
show. The work consists of two sets of lectures delivered 
in Baltimore during the winter of 1879-80. Mr. H. W. 
Lanier says in his preface: ‘‘ What he set himself to 
accomplish was to picture the Master Poet as the cul- 
mination of that marvellous Elizabethan age which came 
flaming upon a world just beginning to guess at its 
own true self.” The two handsome volumes are well 
illustrated. 


Memoirs or Count Grammont. By Count 

Hamilton. Edited by Gordon Win. 

The present translation is that edited by Sir Walter Scott 
in 1811. Scott wrote of the memoirs that they were 
‘*pleasantry throughout, and pleasantry of the best sort, 
unforced, ceful, and engaging.” Gibbon thought 
highly of Hamilton’s style, and Voltaire said that he was 
the first to discover the essential genius of the French 
language. The Memoirs cover the years 1662-64; “‘ such 
occurrences as the great plague and the fire of London find 
no place in a narrative which tells of the Olympians only.” 
The two volumes are excellently illustrated with portraits 
in photogravure. 


Anthony 


Cuartorte Bronvé, Grorce Extor, Jane Austen. By Henry 

H. Bonnell. 

A series of studies, literary and temperamental. The 
sections read: ‘‘ Charlotte Bronté: Her Realism; Her 
Attitude Towards Nature; Her Passion.” ‘‘ George 
Eliot: Her Religion and Philosophy; Her Art; Her 
Sympathy: Further Considered.” ‘‘ Jane Austen :-. Her 
Place; Her Wonderful Charm.” Mr. Bonnell has en- 
thusiasm and an intimate knowledge of the work of his 
authors. His style, however, is sometimes rather irri- 
tating: ‘Certain it is that we shall never have anything 
like the Brontés again until like genius mates with like 
innocence and like loneliness—such intensity of genius 
yoked with such immensity of loneliness, in the virgin forest 
of innocence.” 

Lerrers TO AN Unknown. By Prosper Mérimée. 

A translation by Henri Pene du Bois. ‘‘If I knew the 
name of the Unknown,’’ says the translator, ‘I would 
not tell it; but I do not know it.” Commenting on an 
entry in Goncourt’s journal, November 1, 1865, M. du 
Bois says: ‘‘ Mérimée’s dryness was only apparent. He 
was extremely sensitive, and he exaggerated indifference 
to make of it an armour. He has written in his ‘ Letters 
to an Unknown’ tender, loyal, deeply pathetic con- 
fessions of a temperament which imposes profound 
affection.” 

Mr. R. F. Caotmerey has an article in the ‘ Library ” 
on ‘‘ Boys’ Libraries.” We agree with much that the 
author says, but he sometimes goes wrong. For instance : 
‘Tt must be admitted that with the boy who resolutely 
prefers a bad translation of Dumas to ‘ Treasure Island,’ 
or ‘Three Men in a Boat’ to ‘Pickwick,’ there is not 
much to be done.” Why? Boys are not critics of style. 
Again: “The reference: library is the obvious place fo- 
nearly all poetry, except that it is oo true that nearly 
all poetry should be in the circulating library as well ; for 
boys cannot be too much encouraged to read poetry, and 
without much —— they will not do it.” Our 
experience of boys is that those to whom poetry is likely 
to be of the least account go to it by instinct and tem- 
perament. Encouragement to read poetry, we imagine, 
never did any good either to the reader or the poet. 
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In the New York ‘‘ Reader” for last month, we find an 
unusually interesting article on Schopenhauer. The writer, 
Mr. R. V. Risley, secured the information which -he sets 
down from a man who knew Schopenhauer intimately for 
some months in Frankfort. Schopenhauer’s mother was a 
sentimentalist, his father a grim and passionate man who 
voluntarily ended his life in a ‘‘ black canal between two 
gloomy warehouses.” After that, the boy sat on a stool 
in the office of a Jew money-changer. When he grew up 
he went to Weimar to see his foolish mother, who had 
taken to writing mystical novels, ‘‘ now,” says Mr. Risley, 
‘“‘worthily forgotten.’”” But an inevitable enstrangement 
ensued, and as inevitably Schopenhauer fell in love; “‘ it 
was characteristic of -his whimsical and piteous bitterness 
that he should wilfully love below him.” The woman’s 
name is unknown—she was an actress; but from that 
point Schopenhauer’s real career began. Yet for twenty 
years he remained unknown :— 


Stumping along the narrow streets with his stick, a dis” 
ordered sheaf of papers under his arm, he became a gibe with 
the cellar cheese-mongers and corner beer-sellers of | the 
neighbourhood. With the delicate yellow of the afternoon 
sunlight patching the bowed and shiny back of his black coat 
in wavering squares of canary—through the blowing drifts of 
winter—with the flame-coloured autumn leaves fallen from 
trees overhead lying unnoticed on his shoulders—he walked 
unknown. 


It was only when the universities had begui: to recognise 
Schopenhauer that the friend whom Mr. Risley names, 
Dr. Alan Read, first met the philosopher who “ felt his 
thoughts.” From the verbatim sayings of Schopenhauer, 
given by Mr. Risley, we quote the following :— 

No man loves the woman—only his dream. 

Fame? I prefer money. 

It is less contemptible. 

O, yes! Iam perfectly willing to do anything which your 
morality decries—but even to be recalcitrant no longer 
especially interests me—save that it gives me niv only 
amusement, the wonder of those who do not understand. 

I am too tired to care for anything. 


I have made one now unalterable mistake in my life—I have 
not been a fool. I wish to God I could be ! 


Laugh! Few things are worthy of seriosity—least of all 
an old man who sneers at the things of his youth begged for 
in silence. 

Besides—the years flow over me like a wave—I am 
smothered. My brain is stunned with repetitionary detona- 
tions. The drums of memory are slack-headed as they beat 
the funeral farce-dirge of what I have never had—and from 
the land of to-morrow I hear the echo of a sunset-gun. 

Life is only an old coat, by the casting off of which I 
would be eased—but I lack the bravery of cowardice—which 
requires less vanity than mine in order to be simple enough to 
put an end to existence. 

Self realisation kills laughter. 

Besides—I am too tired. 

The object of life? Having eliminated its joys and its 
reasons, could I find any object? Why, this glass of Moselle 
does more to tempt me to remain in life than do all my hopes 

for | have so few—I am perhaps the only man in the world 
who has more expectations than hopes. 


A year after the conversations recorded Schopenhauer 
died in his solitary lodgings. He was found sitting in his 
big chair, déad. Perhaps, as he himself suggested, he 


was not young enough to live. 


_Iy the same journal for February a writer has been 
discussing the eternal subject, ‘The Question of 
Maupassant.”’ Towards the end of the article we read :— 


Maupassant had a growing admiration for the work of the 
Russian authors: he thinks warmly of Dostoievsky and 
Tolstoi, but his special literary faith centres in Turgeniev, 
whose friendship he highly values. Flaubert taught him to 
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write well; these 'men taught him to write fearlessly. They 
gave him grasp, they fed hint with raw food straight from the 
soil, they made possible “ Une Vie” and “ L/Histoire d’une 
Fille de Ferme”; they bade. him drop from mind even the 
attenuated romance that hangs about the realism of Balzac. 


We are tired of this kind of writing concerning — ee 
One might suppose that he was no more than an 
‘assiduous ape.” As a matter of fact he was himself, 
influenced, no doubt, by a hundred things and writers 
appealing to his personality, but primarily and ‘always 
himself. What the writer of the article means by “even 
the attenuated romance that hangs about the realism of 
Balzac” we do not know. Balzac was not essentially a 
realist at all. His realism, such as it was, was subject to 
his romance. 


Mr. Joun Murray, in a letter to the ‘‘ Spectator,” refers 
to the practice, which appears to be growing, of manu- 
facturing verbs out of “nouns, adjectives, and anything 
else which happens to come to hand.” Says Mr. Murray :— 


In MSS. which I have read during the past few weeks [ 
have found scores, I might almost say hundreds, of instances 
of this practice, which appears to have a special fascination 
for some novelists and poets. Here are a few examples: “he 
hoarsed,” “ he husked,” “she shrilled,” “ she tip-toed,” “ she 
glimpsed him,” “he parroted,” “to supreme,” “to camorn- 
ing,” and last but not least, ‘yells of joy artesianed up his 
throat.” 


The editor of the ‘‘ Spectator” says, somewhat mildly, 
** we cannot see that our speech gains much by the verbal 
atrocities quoted by Mr. Murray.”’ It is very certain that 
our speech would soon become a nerve-shaking terror if 
such words became current, but there is no practical fear 
of it. ‘‘She tip-toed,”” however, may be passed without 
scruple ; the verb ‘‘to tip-toe” has been used by many 
self-respecting writers. The fact is that the best writers 
do not coin words in our day ; all that the utmost art can 
require exist already. There is no reason why other than 
scientific and technical additions should be made to our 
language. The weakest writers nowadays are those who 
strive to attain distinction by the use of startling, and 
generally silly, new words. It was not always so; but 
even the greatest enrichers of our vocabulary moved with 
caution and had warrant for their innovations. 


Pror. Branper Matruews has been writing in the 
“North American Review” on ‘‘ The Art of the 
Dramatist.’”” A good deal of what Prof. Matthews has 
to say seems, ,at first sight, too obvious to be worth 
setting down. For instance: ‘‘As a drama is intended 
to be performed by actors, in a theatre, and before an 
audience, the dramatist, as he composes, must always 
bear in mind the players, the play-house, and the 
play-goers.” Yet, after all, that needs repeating, for 
a considerable number of the plays which we are 
annually invited to see appear to have been written 
mainly for the actors. A little later Prof. Matthews 
says :— 

Desiring to please the audience as a whole, the dramatists 
are always ready to accept its verdict as final. There is 
no immediate appeal from this judgment, rendered in the 
theatre itself, whether it is favourable or adverse. As 
Regnard makes the comedian say, “It is the public which 
determines the fate of works of wit—and our fate; and 
when we see it come in crowds to a new play we judge 
that the piece is good, and we do not care for any other 
assurance.” And here the comedian was indisputably 
right; the approval of the public is the first proof of 
worthy success, for there are no good plays save those 
which have been applauded in the play-house. 


The dramatist accepts the verdict of the audience as 
final only because he must, and as to the statement 
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that ‘“‘there are no good plays save those which have 
been applauded in the play-house,”—well, we can only 
say that we think Prof. Matthews’ is entirely wrong. 


Tae other day there was dedicated in the crypt of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral a memorial to the late Lord Lytton. 
we concluding words of the memorial inscription are 
these :— 


A poet of many styles, each the expression of his habitual 
thoughts. A man of superior faculties highly cultivated by 
literature, ardent in his affections, tender and generous in all 
the circumstances of life, lavish in his commendations of 
others, and humble in his estimate of himself. 


It would be interesting to know how many people 
nowadays associate with the name of the Viceroy his 
literary pseudonym of “Owen Meredith.” Does anyone 
nowadays read “ Clytemnestra,”’ ‘‘ Lucile,” “‘ The Ring of 
Amasis,” ‘“ Glenaveril,” and “‘ King Poppy.” Yet these 
books should be read, if only as representative of one side 
of a great personality. 


Tue eighth and concluding volume of Mr. Gough’s 
“The Bible True from the Beginning” lies before us. 
Into the value of the work we cannot —_ here, but the 
sincerity of it may be judged from the following passages. 
The first is the conclusion of the introduction, the second 
the conclusion of the book :— 


A Demosthenic saying tells us that it is needful to bear 
nobly whatever God gives. With a strength of Christian 
faith, and with a hope in God that pass beyond resignation, 
the writer sends forth his work to do the will of Him who 
prompted and ruled in the writing of it, and who will both 
sustain it and give it wings. 

May we all come to a firmer faith in the precious fact that 
God’s Word is true from the beginning. Some may impugn 
the wisdom of the writer’s efforts to show this fact. Others 
may speak in condemnation of his motives. From all such 
causes of trouble, he turns to the refuge of those whose 
hearts condemn them not. He turns to Thee, my Saviour, 
whom my heart loves, from whom my life has received its 
constant sunshine, and at whose dear feet I wouid humbly 
lay my offering down. 


Witn its current issue the New York ‘‘ Book Buyer” 
becomes “The Lamp.” The field of “‘The Lamp,” we 
are told, is in nowise enlarged, “but this field, the 
importance of which in our own land is vastly more 
significant now than ever before, offers it a fertile soil 
for sound growth.” In an article on Mr. Barrie as a 
dramatist we find the following :— 


“The Admirable Crichton,” to my mind, is the greatest 
thing Mr. Barrie has ever done in the art of creation. 
Indeed, it is so essentially brainy, a thing that a man of 
intellect can genuinely congratulate himself upon, that I 
greatly admire the courage of Mr. Frohman in producing 
it. If Mr. Barrie had been less well known, or if his 
manager had been less audacious, I have little hesitation in 
saying that “‘ The Admirable Crichton” would not have got 
a chance. 


It is extraordinary that when a successful play is pro- 
duced the same thing is always said. Mr. Barrie knows 
his public quite as well as many smaller writers; he has 
learned not to make serious mistakes. 


A crever piece of fooling reaches us from Birmingham. 
Tt is called ‘“ Everyman’s Education: A Morality Play,” 
and its authors are C. W. Mathews and W. C. Mathews. 
The characters are Knowledge, Various Universities, the 
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Board of Education, and an Out-porter. Sir John Gorst 
represents (without permission) the Board of Education. 
Sir John has rather a bad time of it. When the Universities 
have had their say Learning speaks :— 


They’ve gone. 
Perhaps you've had enough of it, Sir John? 
Sir Joun (in despair) 
T’ve had enough of it to turn my brain, 
My head is simply splitting with the strain. 
I think I’d better cut the matter short, 
And go and worry out a draft. report. 
So while they’re out of sight [ll slip away 
And make my exit. 
LEARNING. 
Au revoir. 
Sir Jory. 
Good-day. 


After which the Universities returns and Learning leads 
them across the stage :— 


They follow her, as nearly in the attitude of Mr. Byam 
Shaw’s “ Love’s Baubles” as the circumstances of the case, 
and the licenser of plays, permit. They all disappear 
through the door leading to Chaos—Oxford stooping to 
pick up a bauble on the way. The lights are low; the 

- shrill triumphal laughter of Learning alone is now audible. 


Is Birmingham, then, coming to the rescue ? 


A corrEsponDENT of the New York ‘‘ Nation,” com- 
menting on Mr. Stopford Brooke’s reference to Browning’s 
neglect of English scenery, points out that Mr. Brooke 
has omitted to take account of the following passage in 
“The Inn Album” :— 


So much describes the stuffy little room— 
Vulgar, flat, smooth respectability : 

Not so the burst of landscape surging in, 
Sunrise and all, as he who of the pair 

Is, plain enough, the younger personage 

Draws sharp the shrieking curtain, sends aloft 
The sash, spreads wide and fastens back to wall 
Shutter and shutter, shows you England’s best. 
He leans into a living glory-bath 

Of air and light where seems to float and move 
The wooded watered country, hill and dale 

And steel-bright thread of stream, a-smoke with mist, 
A-sparkle with May morning, diamond drift 

©’ the sun-touched dew. Except the red-roofed patch 
Of half a dozen dwellings that, crept close 

For hill-side shelter, make the village clump 
This inn is perched above to dominate— 

Except such sign of human neighbourhood 

(And this surmised rather than sensible), 

There’s nothing to disturb absolute peace, 

The reign of English nature. 


That is English enough, certainly. But there are many 
other _ that are distinctly English, or at least. 
inspired by memories of England ? 


In answer to the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle’s”’ birthday question 
to Mr. George Meredith: ‘‘ What reform do you consider 
the most needed at present ?”’ Mr. Meredith replied :— 


Reform is needed in many directions ; there seems to be 
no present demand for a special one. What I should wish 
to see is a general encouragement to those who would 
stimulate the growth of Englishmen’s minds. Whether they 
are at present in a condition to master the accumulation of 
material forces is debatable. 


As typical of his own views Mr. Meredith selected ‘the 
suggestive sentence, ‘‘ Monarchy has its chance of extension 
only in the spiritual appeal to us.” 
B 
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From the “’Varsity ” we extract the following ‘“‘ Maxims 
= the Young, or the Undergraduate’s Only Copy 
x” :— 


Even a Dean will turn if syphoned upon. 

The burnt Dean dreads the bonfire. 

A Dean in the quad is worth two in a room. 

Too many Deans spoil the cloth. 

People who live on the Dean's staircase shouldn't throw 
stones. 

He laughs best who laughs at the Dean. 

All are not Deans who titter. 

Jt is a wise Dean who knows his own place. 

Once fined, shy something at the Dean twice. 


Tue original of the much questioning “George” of 
Mrs. Markham’s ‘‘ England ’’—that classic of our childhood 
—was Mr. F. C. Penrose, who died a few days ago. 
Mr. Penrose was an honorary member of the Royal Academy, 
and was for six years Antiquary to that institution. 





A curious handbill has reached us from a northern town, 
setting forth that there is now on view “‘ ‘ The Scarborough 
Crucifixion,’ and other rare masterpieces, by the great 
Sir Peter Paul Rubens”; also ‘‘ Marvellous lost pictures 
by the best of Spanish Painters, Velasquez, a lost picture 
by Gainsborough, and the only Life Portraits ever painted 
in the World of the immortal William Shakespeare and 
his favourite daughter, Susanna.”’ All this may be seen 
for sixpence, and ‘‘dissensious sceptics can have every 
satisfaction.” ) Of what kind, we wonder ? 





Bibliographical. 


Tne sale by action the other day of an (uncut) copy of 
Thomas Amory’s “‘ John Buncle”’ may perhaps suggest to 
a publisher more than usually enterprising a reprint of 
that curious and not unentertaining book. It is not very 
clear whether Amory’s work, which was published between 
1756 and 1766, is to be regarded as wholly fiction or partly 
autobiography. It is autobiographical in form, and ex- 
tremely discursive in manner. The sub-title describes it 
truthfully enough as “containing various Observations 
and Reflections made in various parts of the world, and 
many extraordinary Relations.” Very similar, both in 
scheme and in treatment, is Amory’s “ Memoirs containing 
the Lives of several Ladies of Great Britain,’’ which came 
out a year before ‘‘ John Buncle,” but is not so well known 
by name. Only by name, I should fancy, is ‘“ John 
Buncle”” known at all, save to the more serious and 
persistent students of English literature. Two lyrics from 
the work were included in ‘‘ Songs from the Novelists "’ 
(1885). That Amory’s muse was in full sympathy with 
the tastes of the time will be gathered from these lines :— 


Tell me, I charge you, O ye sylvan swains, 
Who range the mazy grove, or flow’ry plains, 
Beside what fountain, in what breezy bower, 
Reclines my charmer in the noon-tide hour? 
Soft, I adjure you, by the skipping fawns, 

by the fleet roes, that bound along the lawns; 
Soft tread, ye virgin daughters of the grove, 
Nor with your dances wake my sleeping love. 


The forthcoming edition of the poems of John Dyer 
will at least not be a superfluity. I do not know that 
the world is any the worse for not having ‘ Grongar 
Hill,” and “The Fleece,’ and ‘The Ruins of Rome,” 
very ready to its hand; but, should it want them at any 
time, the promised reprint will be justified. The three 
poems named came out originally in one volume in 1761, 
and were reproduced in 1765 and 1770. Since then they 
have feud only in “ collections” of the English Poets— 
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e.g., Johnson’s (1779), Bell’s (1782), Anderson’s (1793), 
Park’s (1808), Chalmers’s (1810), Sanford’s (1819), and so 
forth. I do not forget that Wordsworth addressed a 
sonnet to John Dyer, in which he spoke of his ‘ skilful 
genius,” and deplored the obscurity into which his works 
had fallen. Though “hasty fame” had left Dyer’s head 
ungraced ‘“‘in the pensive shade of cold neglect,” yet, 
declared Wordsworth :— 


Pure and powerful minds, hearts meek and still, 
A grateful few, shall love thy modest Lay . . 
Long as the thrush shall pipe on Grongar Hill! 


And this, obviously, is a testimonial not to be ignored or 
slighted. 

he new translation of the “moral characters” of 
Theophrastus is the latest of a tolerably long line. There 
was a version by J. Healy in 1616, and there was another 
just a century later. Then in 1714 came Eustage 
Budgell’s, which must have been successful, for it was 
reprinted in 1718, 1743, and 1751. Meanwhile there was 
yet another translation in 1725, followed by a fifth 
(W. Rayer’s) in 1797. The most modern version, till now, 
has been that of Isaac Taylor (1836), which was accom- 

nied by ‘“‘physiognomical sketches and hints on 
individual varieties in human nature.” ; 

The lady who is going to bring out a Life of 
‘Rehearsal’ Buckingham starts without a rival. An 
adequate biography of that worthy does not at present 
exist. All that we have in that direction are a couple of 
memoirs prefixed to editions of the works published 
respectively in 1754 and 1775. Though “The Re- 
hearsal”’ is still read and quoted, Buckingham really 
lives as the Zimri of “‘ Absalom and Achitophel.” No 
one confers immortality so certainly as your first-class 
satirist. ; ‘ 

John Hoppner, R.A., of whom a biography is to be 
published, touched literature at one point at least. He 
was the author of certain ‘‘ Oriental Tales ” told in English 
verse and meee ay in 1805. His ‘Select Series of 


[Engraved] Portraits of Ladies of Rank and Fashion” 
came out in 1803, and was reproduced just eighty years 
after by the late Mr. Andrew Tuer, who re-christened the 


work ‘‘ Byegone Beauties” and furnished the necessary 
annotations. 

Lovers of the literary drama are doubtless glad to know 
that Tolstoy’s three plays—Englished under the titles of 
‘“The Powers of Darkness,” ‘‘ The Fruits of Culture,” and 
‘: The First Distiller ”—will shortly be available in a single 
volume. ‘To the best of my belief, the original of ‘‘ The 
First Distiller” has not been Englished before. On the 
other hand, the other two plays have already appeared in 
our tongue. A translation of “The Fruits of Culture 
was published at Boston, U.S.A., in 1891, and was also 

laced on the English market. In the same year Mr. 
leinemann brought out a version of the same comedy 
under the title of “The Fruits of Enlightenment,” and 
this was reproduced in cheaper forms in 1900, with an 
introductory essay by Mr. Pinero. ‘‘The Dominion of 
Darkness,” a five-act drama, was published by Messrs. 
Vizetelly in 1888. It is a pity that the titles of the 
English versions of these two plays vary as they do. 

Mr. Henry van Dyke, who, it is said, is to write the 
volume on J. R. Lowell for the ‘‘ English Men of Letters” 
series, is best known in this country as the author of a 
book, now practically superseded, on ‘‘The Poetry of 
Tennyson.” This, brought out in 1890, was re-issued in 
1891, 1893, and 1896. Next to it in popularity over here 
I should place Mr. Van Dyke’s volume of “ Essays in 
Profitable Idleness,” entitled ‘‘ Little Rivers” (1895 and 
1896). His book, ‘‘ The Builders and Other Poems ” came 
out here in 1897 ; his ‘* Christ-Child in Art” in 1893. 

Tre Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


The Infinite Illusion. 


Osermaxn. By Etienne Pivert De Sénancour. With 
Biographical and Critical Introductions by Arthur 
Edward Waite. (Wellby. 6s.) 


Tae ‘‘ Obermann” of Sénancour fills a curious place in 
literature and a quite exceptional place in the literature of 
France. Here is a man who does not aim at creating a 
masterpiece in order to satisfy the craving within him, nor 
yet at unburdening himself of the secrets by which he is 
tortured. He has nothing of the flame of Victor Hugo, 
the most self-conscious, perhaps, of all the creators, nor 
has he, apparently, the mordant desire of laying bare the 
soul as Sauna had. For both of these the terrible 
applause of countless unknown human beings was as their 
very life blood. For Sénancour, that is for Obermann, 
the only verdict rested with his own soul. 

Heine, whose nature was at least a third part that of a 
Frenchman, has commented upon the intensity with which 
the French live in the here and now of the actual. That, 
indeed, is a racial instinct which has made of the 
philosophe something quite other than a philosopher. 
George Sand, who understood both, who lived and at the 
same time dreamed, who drew with her eye on the object 
and at the same time saw what was not and could never 
be, who caught at once the petulant call from the boule- 
vards and the strange muffled whisper that lay deeper 
than Paris—George Sand understood something of the 
pain of Obermann. But for her it was Chateaubriand 
rather than Sénancour who could make this detached 
searching of the soul really luminous. ‘‘ René,” she says, 
‘“‘signifie le génie sans volunté: Obermann signifie 
Pélévation morale sans génie, la sensibilité maladive 
monstreusement isolée en l’absence d’une volunté avide 
d’action. René dit: si je pouvais vouloir, je pourrais 
faire ; Obermann dit: a quoi bon vouloir? je ne pourrais 

Genius will eventually assert itself, but this terrible 
detachment from the desire of action ends in itself. René 
will plunge again into life; for Obermann there can be 
only death. And because of this the hero of Sénancour 
has in reality nothing at all to do with Werther and René 
and Manfred. For these are children of earth who shed 
hot rebel tears, or, as little Titans, assail uselessly the 
implacable barriers. Still less is the comparison with 
Hamlet a just one. Turgenev has opposed to the con- 
ception of Goethe a profoundly intelligent study of 
Hamlet, in which he points out that he was not only 
capable of sudden action, but also of swift cruelty and 
treachery. Be this as it may, Hamlet was the incarnation 
of intellectuality which shrinks from the shock of actual 
contact with a ruder world. He shrinks from action, but 
he never for one instant denies its necessity. Obermann 
is always reflective, always a commentator, broodirig abont 
the remote world from which he would preserve his soul 
untarnished. 

Matthew Arnold upheld the innate charm of Sénancour’s 
prose against M. Paul Bourget’s panegyric of Amiel. He 
waived the question of the deeper philosophy of Amiel, 
he set aside the matter of erudition and the matter of 
critical judgment, he found esthetic satisfaction in 
Sénancour’s prose, and that was all. That, indeed, seems 
to us to be exactly what Obermann has to give, that and 
no more. 

For this questioner of all things neither asks nor 
responds to the personal question. He who writes down 
the most intimate broodings cf his soul is yet eternally 
aloof from the men and women who may seek to share 
them. One is never en rapport with Obermann. He tells 
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us everything and yet he tells us nothing. He speaks as 
it were before us, but never to us. Rousseau throws his 
tremulous secrets to the winds, and we recognise that they 
are also the secrets of mankind. Obermann’s voice comes 
to us as a far-off echo, for ever remote from the pleadings 
of the human heart. But if this voice is to be compared 
with any other, it is with that of Amiel and not with that 
of René or Manfred. 

But even here the question is one of contrast rather 
than of comparison. Amiel, “‘ bedazzled by totality,” 
sought consciously to merge himself in that totality, 
sought, living, to catch the sensation of being one with 
the all that was to him more real than any concrete human 
experience. He saw too much, felt too much, to be ever 
really articulate. Paralyzed by thought, he struggled to 
express himself in a language which, as M. ee has 
somewhat too complacently pointed out, is singularly alien 
from certain needs of the soul. It became almost impossible 
for him to write at all. At the best he was only able to 
stammer out some fragments of the message which haunted 
him. With him there was always the dumb protest 
against the conditions which bind men to a lower plane of 
vision. 

Obermann examines life coldly and without personal 
sang What he thinks he is able to utter fluently. 

What he sees can fill him with that mysterious melancholy 
which is one of the most subtle phases of pleasure. His 
very mournfulness has in it, like that of Virgil, a detach- 
ment from personal sorrow. Like Euripides, he questions 
whether indeed the gods rule or chance, but, like 
Euripides, he suggests no guiding principle of life. Tout 
est loterie, man lives and dies by chance, and the one 
solace in life is to be found in dreams. 

But Sénancour resembles Amiel in this—he saw life as 
a whole. He put from him the petty sequence of concrete 
details which blind men to the real mystery of being. His 
wife, his children, his Parisian journalism, the bitter con- 
flict for mere subsistence—all these went for nothing in 
this strange inner life. Men and cities, the glamour of 
the far-off, the prestige of success—Obermann turned from 
these things as from obscuring trifles. He lived to accept, 
by some curious irony of destiny, the Legion of Honour, 
but there was no honour in France or in Europe which 
could have spurred him from the inner dream. But let 
us turn to the charm of his prose through which that 
dream found occasional utterance. 

Here is a fragment of a passage in which Matthew 
Arnold found that charm at its best. It is a fragment 
equally significant of Obermann’s attitude towards life :— 


Indicible sensibilité, charme et tourment de nos vaines 
années; vaste conscience d’une nature partout accablante et 
partout impénétrable, passion universelle, sagesse avancée, 
volupteux abandon ; tout ce qu’un ceeur mortel peut contenir 
de besoins et d’ennuis profonds, j’ai tout senti, tout éprouvé 
dans cette nuit mémorable. J’ai fait un pas sinistre vers l’age 
d’affaiblissement ; j'ai dévoré dix anneés de ma vie. Heureux 
l’homme simple dont le coeur est toujours jeune. 
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And here is Matthew Arnold’s translation :— 


Sensibility beyond utterance, charm and torment of our vain 
years ; vast consciousness of a nature everywhere greater than 
we are, and everywhere impenetrable ; all-embracing passion, 
ripened wisdom, delicious self-abandonment—everything that 
a mortal heart can contain of life—weariness and yearning. 
I felt it all. I experienced it all, in this memorable night. 
I have made a grave step towards the age of decline. I have 
swallowed up ten years of life at once. Happy the simple, 
whose heart is always young. 


Here again is Mr. Waite’s translation of the same 
passage :— 


Indescribable tenderness, charm and torture of our empty 
days; vast consciousness of a nature which is everywhere 
overwhelming and everywhere inscrutable ; universal passion, 
advanced wisdom, voluptuous abandonment: all that a 
mortal heart can hold of deep needs and deep weariness, all 
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these did I feel, all pass through on that ineffaceable night. 
I took an ominous stride towards the age of decadence ; I 
consumed ten years of my life. Happy is the simple man 
whose heart is for ever young! 


It is a severe test to Mr. Waite’s rendering to put it side 
by side with that of Matthew Arnold, but it is only by 
such a test that a certain want in this otherwise admirable 
translation can be made clear. Had Matthew Arnold 
translated ‘‘ Obermann”’ these letters would have held a 
place in English as well as in French literature. As it is, 
we are indebted to Mr. Waite for a faithful and sympa- 
thetic rendering, carefully annotated, as well as for a 
biographical sketch of a personality too long ignored in 
his own country as in ours. We shall conclude with the 
final comment of Obermann’s philosophy :— 


If I should reach old age, if, on a day, still thought- 
haunted, but ceasing from speech with men, there should be 
a friend at my side to receive my farewell to earth, let my 
chair be set down on the short grass, may there be peaceful 
daisies in front of me, beneath the sun, under the vast sky, 
that in relinquishing this fleeting life T may recall something 
of the infinite illusion. 


The infinite illusion, there lies the fatal fascination which 
hovered about his life. He was never used to living. He 
was always as one who might have hourly repeated those 
beautiful lines :— 
Strange the world about me lies, 
Never yet familiar grown— 
Still disturbs me with surprise, 
Haunts me like a face half known. 


A Thinker and Poet. 


Tae Dawn or Day. By Friedrich Nietzsche. Translated 
by Johanna Volz. (Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 


From a combination of causes, it is extremely unlikely that 
Nietzsche will ever receive his due in England. To begin 
with, the practical English mind has little taste and less 
talent for comprehending philosophic speculations almost 
wholly unorthodox in their teaching; and, in the second 
place, Nietzsche’s brilliantly biassed psychology, aristocratic 
individualism, and poetic violence confuse and repel grave 
men of science, letters, religion, law, and all the students 
of exact research. It is not that Nietzsche’s intellect is too 
great, or too warped ; it is rather that the intelligence of 
most specialists is too positive, and in a sense too narrow 
for them to take pleasure in daring speculations on life, 
manners, morals, and history by a Trilliantly creative 
poetic philosopher. 

“But if Nietzsche’s philosophical conclusions are 
unsound, and indeed tinged with madness, why should 
we consider them of importance?” the specialists 
ask. ‘The answer to this is plain. Nietzsche is to be 
taken as a great stimulus to the mind, as a highly 
destructive criticism of most modern assumptions. 
Nietzsche is to be enjoyed in the same spirit that we 
enjoy Voltaire, read Juvenal, or go to hear Wagner—his 
curious distinction being that he, most of all writers, is 
employing the highly effective methods of the artist 
in his search for an arbitrary set of truths without 
troubling himself to create cunning artistic illusions. 
Now this is what is confusing and irritating to the 
specialist or the learned person generally. ‘Tell the 
musicians that “The Case of Wagner” is the most 
brilliantly intellectual piece of musical criticism ever 
written, or tell theologians or psychologists that “‘ A 
Genealogy of Morals,” though biassed in its investigation, 
and false, if you like, in its conclusions, lets in more light 
on the subject than three scorce of orthodox treatises, and 
these specialists will turn from you in disgust. Similarly, 
severe classical scholars no doubt hold that ‘‘ The Birth of 
Tragedy,” that splendid piece of critical insight, is a most 
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misleading hypothesis. It is no doubt from some such point 
of view that M. Fouillée has lately written an instructive 
scientific paper on Nietzsche and Darwinism (‘‘ The 
International Monthly”), in which he points out that 
Nietzsche’s ethical doctrines are a negation of the best 
established laws of biology and sociology, and that for 
“true scientific ethics’? we must turn to Guyau, the 
French philosopher. We do not doubt it, and we are 
curpelab to learn that there exists any school of Conti- 
nental philosophy which has accepted seriously Nietzsche’s 
anti-humanitarian, anti-democratic, anti-Christian systems 
of ethics. Indeed, we do not believe it. But the error, on 
the other hand, of ignoring Nietzsche and of passing him 
over as a negligible quality—an error typical of the English 
mind—argues in the critic a spirit of parochial as — 
to cosmopolitan culture. Nietzsche as a psychologist 
and critic of life saw deep into the origins of human 
morality: as a destructive critic he is the most 
formidable antagonist that latter-day Christianity has 
encountered: as a biting satirist of the average 
man who shelters his own feebleness and inanity with 
the impressive catchwords of “Progress,” ‘“‘ Civili- 
sation,” he is simply invaluable in an age of ready-made 
democratic culture. It is no valid argument against 
Nietzsche’s power to say that his doctrines show the marks 
of incipient insanity, any more than it is to deny Swift’s 
force ause his savage genius showed premonitory 
symptoms of the brain disease by which it was ultimately 
overthrown. In both Swift’s and Nietzsche’s case the 
very quality of their genius was probably allied to a 
highly morbid condition of brain. But even if we grant 
that Nietzsche’s unbridled individualism and deification 
of the ‘‘ Over-Man” in Zarathustra often plainly injure 
the effect of his work, whereas Swift’s misanthropy 
savage indignation rarely pass the line of artistic danger, 
it is nevertheless true that Nietzsche’s acute psychological 
analysis of the fashion in which human morality has been 
built up out of man’s animal passions and instincts springs 
largely from a pathological analysis of his own sufferings. 
That is to say, his brain working at high pressure with 
attendant morbid developments became like some powerful 
torch which, blazing rapidly away, casts into strong relief 
those angles and contours of a subject (and Nietzsche’s 
subject was the human mind itself) which are merged in 
the whole and tend to escape observation under all 
ordinary conditions. To see things sanely and see them 
whole, though an excellent precept for the conduct of 
life, is by no means the guiding precept for poets, 
prophets, or even for psychologists. Nietzsche’s very 
extravagance is, therefore, to use another simile, like the 
needle of an etcher, which gets effects of chiaroscuro into 
a subject which the learned specialist presents to us in a 
series of diagrams. Nietzsche’s method may be illustrated 
by a few of his sayings in ‘‘ The Dawn of Day ” :— 


Classicism indeed! Did we learn any portion of that in 
which the ancients used to educate their youth? Did we 
learn to speak or to write as they? Did we unceasingly 
practise dialectics in rhetorical contests? Did we learn to 
mové as beautifully and proudly as they, to wrestle, to throw, 
to box as they? Did we learn some of the practical asceticism 
of all Greek philosophers? Were we trained in a single 
antique virtue, in the way in which the ancients practised it ? 
Was not all reflection on morals utterly neglected in our 
education ? As years roll by one thing seems to 
become more and more evident to me: that all Greek and 
antique nature, however simple and manifest it appears to 
our eyes, is very difficult to understand, nay, hardly acces- 
sible. deals How we jabber about the Greeks! What 
do we understand of their art, the soul of which is the passion 
for naked male beauty? Thus they had a perspective 
thoroughly. different from ours. The case was similar with 
regard to their love for womankind. Their worship was of a 
different kind, and so was their contempt. 


History. ‘“ When wetryto examine the mirror in itself, we 
eventually detect nothing but the things reflected by it 
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When we wish to grasp the things reflected, we touch 
nothing but the mirror. This is the general history of 
knowledge.” 

The Ideal Selfishness. “Is there a state more blessed 
than that of pregnancy? To do everything we do in the 
silent belief that it must needs benefit that which is generating 
in us? That it must needs raise its mysterious worth, the 
thought of which fills us with ecstasy? Then, we refrain 
from much without having to put ourselves under great 
restraint ; we suppress an angry word, we grasp the hand 
forgivingly ; the child shall spring from all. that is mild and 
good. Ve shrink from our own harshness and abruptness : 
as though it might instil a drop of evil into the life-chalice of 
the beloved unknown. Everything is veiled, mysterious ; 
we know nothing about the process; we wait and try to be 
ready. Moreover, there prevails in us a pure and purifying 
feeling of deep irresponsibility, similar to that sensation which 
a spectator experiences before a drawn curtain : it is growing, 
it is coming to light; it is not for us to determine either its 
worth or its hour. We are solely thrown back upon every 
indirect, blessed, and restraining influence. ‘A greater than 
we are is coming to life,’ such is our secret hope: for him we 
prepare-everything, that he may successfully come to light ; 
not only all that is useful, but also the crowning love of our 
souls, In this blessed anticipation we shall live, and are able 
to live! Whether that which we expect be a thought, a deed, 
we have to every essential achievement no other relation but 
that of pregnancy, and ought to cast the arrogant talk about 
‘will’ and ‘shall’ into the winds! This is the true ideal 
selfishness: ever to provide and watch and restrain the soul, 
that our productiveness may come to a beautiful issue.” 


This last beautiful passage may come as a surprise to 
those readers who have been told they will find in Nietzsche’s 
writings only the “‘ gospel of brute force and egomania.”’ 
Nietzsche, in fact, was a thinker of a singularly pure, 
noble, and lofty mind, and the misanthropy, egotism, 
and insane pride of his Zarathustra were in fact but the 
walls of resistance his indomitable spirit raised to shield 
itself under the ravages of cruel pain. Those who will 
not bend must break. Anybody could, however, compile 
from Nietzsche’s writings a body of sayings which 
would show the delicacy, tenderness, and nobility of 
his nature, just as Swift’s “‘ Journal to Stella” shows 
what human qualities inspired his savage indignation. 
Here, then, is the paradox in Nietzsche’s work. More, 
perhaps, than any modern writer he needs to be read 
with a delicate discrimination of the inner meaning as 
opposed to the outer and obvious meaning. Heis, therefore, 
not-a writer for people who want gospels, text-books, or 
for ‘“‘ specialists ” who are so occupied in tilling their well- 
ordered fields that they are impatient of raising their eyes 
to the wide horizon beyond. For Nietzsche, though a 
thinker of great significance, is above all things a poet. 
We cannot here discuss the position ‘‘ The own of 
Day” holds in relation to Nietzsche’s other works. 
Sufficient to say, it is a collection of detached thoughts 
and speculations which contain variations of the favourite 
ideas Nietzsche has worked out more fully elsewhere. 


The Sun, &c. 


By Agnes M. Clerke. (A. & 


Prostems in Astro-Puysics. 
C. Black. 20s. net.) 


Writren by a popular and learned writer on astronomical 
subjects, the present excellent book is yet not of a popular 
nature. It deals with the physical and chemical side of 
astronomy, and while it resumes what is actually known 
of these matters, its main purpose is to point the ways 
most promising for further discovery. Miss Clerke’s 
writing is clear in the extreme, and would almost render 
her book popular, were popularity possible to subject- 
matter so recondite. One cannot even attempt to indicate 
the crowded range of her survey, covering as it does the 
most delicate and difficult problems of astronomy. For 
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here we have to deal, not with the discovery and number- 
ing of stars, nor the motions of the stars and stellar 
systems; but with the outcome of those allied sciences 
which astronomy has called to her aid: with the spectro- 
scope, for example, and that science of stellar chemistry 
which it has rendered possible. One is bewildered in the 
flight through boundless spaces to which Miss Clerke 
invites us. Shall we fix our eyes on the rare metals, 
scarce known on earth, which hang in vapour round the 
sun? Shall we wonder at the spectacle of dark suns 

ting round the visible suns? Scattered in multitude 
flor ingeaincs) through the Milky Way, it may be are suns 
yet germinating, which have not yet burst into light. 
Whatever be their cause or nature, the conception of these 
huge undoubted orbs swinging darkling through space is 
arresting to the imagination. But some idea of the book 
and its subject-matter may be got by fixing our attention 
even on a single matter ; on the most familiar of heavenly 
sights, our own daily sun. 

Blake said that were he asked, regarding the sun, 
* What! do you not see a round yellow globe, something 
like a guinea?”’ he would answer, “Oh, no! no! I see 
a great-company of the heavenly host, praising God, and 
singing, ‘Hosanna in the highest!’” Mr. G. F. Watts 
has tried to put on canvas that visionary sun—impossible, 
we take it, though Tintoret were joined with Turner for 
the attempt. The sun of science is not, indeed, the sun 
of Blake; yet the scientific vision of the sun is scarcely 
less different from the ‘round yellow globe, something 
like a guinea,”’ which is still what most men see. Of its 
inner constitution science can say little, save that it is 
neither solid nor liquid—a huge gaseous globe, she con- 
jectures, at intense heat and pressure. But apart from 
that, she has found out something. It is not, to her, a 
compact, homogeneous little rocket or fire-ball, as it is to 
us. It is rather, so to speak, a vast flaming fruit, belt 
within belt, swathe within swathe—a peach (shall we 
say?) of fire. The kernel of the peach, the soul and 
inmost centre of the sun, lies unknown, unsurmisable, 
invisible; hidden by its garment of light. For outside 
that is the ‘‘ photosphere,” a swathing of intense, con- 
tinuous light, the immediate source of all its light and 
heat ; the temperature scarce conceivable, and only dimly 
estimable, in its flagrant fierceness. May one call it the 
juice which surrounds the kernel? About it is a slender 
veil—the ‘‘ smoke-veil,”” though its smoky nature is only, 
and doubtfully, theoretical—which dims somewhat the 
intensity of the photosphere. The peach-stone, let us say. 
Beyond that, for hundreds of miles, stretches a belt of 
incandescent vapours, the ‘‘ reversing layer”’ ; as it were 
the flesh of the peach. Finally, the peach-skin, comes the 
‘‘chromosphere”’: a swathe of gases, peach-wise flushed 
by blazing hydrogen. But this skin is thicker than the 
pulp it covers, four or five thousand miles deep. Nor, as 
the peach-skin has its velvety “‘ pile,” is the chromosphere 
without its prominences, as we shall see. ‘‘ Finally,” we 
said; but indeed without the chromosphere comes the 
excessively tenuous and far-spreading ‘‘corona,” so 
brilliantly visible in eclipses. If we styled it the bloom 
on the peach, it would have to be a very deep bloom, 
deep enough for a second skin, though without the 
density. 

The illustration is, of course, arbitrary; but our 
description itself shows roughly the complex structure 
of that ‘yellow guinea” which makes so simple a 
figure in the heavens. And yet we have got no further 
in our physiology of the sun than a child who cuts an 
orange in half—nor as far. The sign-post towards further 
discovery is what our ancestors considered a blemish in 
the solar character—or at least his appearance. It has 
long been notorious that the sun was subject to some kind 
of cutaneous affection: for our part, we have had our 
doubts that ‘‘ golden Phoebus’ was really red-haired and 
freckled. Yet these ‘spots on the sun” are exercising 
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the farthest reach of astronomical curiosity, and are at the 
base of a whole series of solar phenomena. They are 
periodical ; they break out every ten or eleven years, and 
their appearance is conjoined with magnetic disturbances 
on our earth. That, you perceive, at once brings us into 
the matter; his solar majesty’s complaint, whatever its 
nature, is clearly infectious. Careful observation of the 
solar pulse, and a variety of prominent manifestations, 
show that it is accompanied by strong feverish symptoms. 
These spots, under the telescope, appear as seeming dark 
depressions of a varying (often roughly circular) shape, 
with an irregular fringe of a peculiar form. They tend 
to groups, and travel along the sun, often in a procession : 
while the spots themselves appear to have a rotating 
motion. That really seems the bulk of what is known 
about them. Speculation about them is legion. They are 
conjectured, or rather argued, to be of an eruptive and 
voleanic nature. But their importance is that all manner 
of solar vagaries seem to have an obscure relation with 
them. 

For solar vagaries are numerous, and signs of some 
eruptive (we do not say voleanic) force are everywhere 
visible. This sun is no tranquilly luminous sphere, 
but— 

Ts plainly seen to boil and burst 
Too horribly for hell; 

as Coventry Patmore has it. The light-giving photosphere 
casts up its burning spouts—immense billows, as it were, 
from a sea of light—which science calls ‘‘ facule.” The 
chromosphere jets forth gigantic tongues of carmine fire, 
or heaves up banks of brooding and quiescent-seeming 
flame ; both called ‘‘ prominences,” to distinguish them 
from the “ facule’’ of the photosphere. These facule 
are found indifferently in various regions of the photo- 
sphere ; but are most numerous in the regidns where spots 
are (the “‘spot-zones”’), and always accompany spots. 
Much the same may be said of prominences. ese 
seldom, however, accompany growing spots, but where 
dying spots are, prominences most do congregate. The 
chromosphere itself ‘* has a markedly eruptive aspect,” says 
Miss Clerke. ‘‘It presents no billowy ocean-surface, but 
resembles rather a nel meadow, planted with stalks 
and grass-blades of fire, waving under some unimaginable 
furnace blast.” Why do these fiery jets from either belt 
of the sun accompany and specially throng near sun-spots ? 
Why do the prominences of the outer belt develop when 
the spots with which they are associated begin to fade? 
What is the mysterious bond between spots and the 
manifestation of these eruptive signs? What is the shock, 
thrilling from within outwards through all the burning 
swathes of the sun, which springs into energy, apparently 
at sight of these travelling spots? Science has no answer 
beyond the vague surmise contained in that suggestion of 
a volcanic origin for the — 

But not here is the end. The corona—that girdle of 
tenuous flame shooting forth like an aurora which becomes 
visible during an eclipse—also obeys the same strange 
influence. At the decennial period when the sun-spots 
are in full activity, the corona is a uniform serrated girdle 
as we have described it. But as the sun-spot disturbance 
declines, the streamers of the corona draw away from the 
poles of the sun ; till (if observed during an eclipse when 
the disturbance has become feeble) they are seen arranged 
in four horns above the spot-zones, two on either side of 
the sun—making it like a four-rayed star. Once more, it 
is clear that the weakening of energy in the sun-spot 
disturbance coincides with a slackening of energy in the 
out-streaming of the corona. In all these facts, when they 
are grouped together, there is abundant significance, 
abundant food for thought, and abundant field for future 
and further scientific research. We would add to them 
another fact; though the connection may not seem too 
apparent. Those various belts of the sun, from the corona 
inward, are of very small density. The sun’s force of 
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gravitation is immensely strong. According to all law, 
its pull should contract these various swathings into about 
half. the space they occupy, drawing them closer to its 
surface. Yet they remain uncompacted, defying gravita- 
tion. Science is bewildered for a reason. Yet one thing 
it surely points at: that a counter-force to solar gravitation 
exists. All these things point their fingers in one 
direction ; and in that Giecstien science is — 
discovery. That the discovery, when it comes, will be a 
surprise to the discoverers, we believe. We doubt that 
present scientific hypotheses in this matter are far from 
the truth. But enough has been said to show the 
character and vastness of the problems which Miss Clerke’s 
book opens, and in which she tries to indicate the fruitful 
lines of research. They have the remoteness and 
fascination of the stars themselves. 


Parasitic Literature. 


Tuts 1s oF Aucassin AND Nicotetre. Translated by M. 8S. 
Henry and Versified by E. W. Thomson. (Schulze.) 
Or Avcassin anp Nicorette: A Transtation. Together 
with Amabel and Amoris. Given for the first time by 

Laurence Housman. (Murray. 5s. net.) 


It was Walter Pater, in one of those fragrant ‘‘ Studies 
in the History of the Renaissance,” who first brought 
‘“‘ Aucassin and Nicolette” into the ken of the English 
reader. And since then the Christian lad and the Saracen 
maid have been gathered, with Lancelot and Guenever, 
Tristan and Iseult, Abelard and Heloise, Petrarch and 
Laura, Dante and Beatrice, Paolo and Francesca, Romeo 
and Juliet, and, Jatest comers of all, Pelléas and Mélisande, 
into that great company of immortal lovers, whose stories 
are for ever dear to mortal lovers and to poets. In man 
ways their tale stands out uniquely even amongst the rich 
romance literature of which it forms a part. Mr. Housman 
speaks of the “old grooves of rhyme and prose” as 
“‘once the accepted means to romantic narrative.” 
Actually, of course, this example of the conte-fable, so 
far as anything extant is concerned, stands alone, and its 
alternately chanted and spoken sections probably repre- 
sent less an established manner than a stage of transition 
between the earlier minstrelsy of verse and the later 
minstrelsy of prose. Then, again, although by no means 
wholly free from the medizval conventions of phrase and 
descriptions, “‘ Aucassin and Nicolette ” is far more concen- 
trated than the typical examples of romantic literature. The 
narrative has no longueurs ; the exquisite passages come 
thick and fast. Mr. Pater was interested in the piece as 
an assertion, in the full stream of the middle ages, of that 
“* liberty of the heart” which one commonly associates with 
the Renaissance temper. He laid stress on the sincerity 
and the intensity of its passion, on the strain of anti- 
nomianism which here and there peeps through it. The 
amorist will dwell rather on the exquisite pictures—on the 
appeals to the senses—with which it is crowded. He will 
think of Aucassin, slim and curly-haired, spurring his 
horse wildly through his foes and forgetting his reins for 
love of the white girl, or lying with his shoulder out of 
joint and watching the stars through a chink in the lodge 
of wattled boughs that she had made. He will think of 
Nicolette listening to the nightingale’s song in the 
garden, or letting herself down on the dewy grass by a 
rope of her bedclothes and creeping by moonlight through 
the shadows of the streets of ucaire in search of her 
imprisoned lover. And for the folklorist there is that 
strange land of Torelore, to which the adventurous pair 
travel, where men practice the couvade and make battle 
with roasted crab-apples and cheeses and horse-mushrooms. 
ing as ‘‘ Aucassin and Nicolette”’ is, one does not 
quite see why translators of old French should never 
venture upon anytiiing else. Mr. F. W. Bourdillon’s first 
edition, containing the text as well as a translation, was 
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published in 1887 and revised in 1897. In 1887 also 
appeared renderings by Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. E. J. 
W Gibb. Another by Messrs. M.S. Henry and E. W. 
Thomson was issued in America in 1896, and is now 
reprinted in sumptuous form, and with elaborate and 
sometimes beautiful initial letters ornamented with Byzan- 
tine or Celtic strap-work designs. Almost simultaneously 
came a new version, written by Mr. Laurence Housman 
to woodcuts by Miss Clemence Housman, after drawings by 
Mr. Paul Woodroffe. Surely there is some wasted labour 
here. Modern canons of translation do not allow the 
translator much of a free hand. Chapman and Pope made 
very different things of Homer. But the writers before 
us, at any rate as far as the prose is concerned, can only 
offer the slightest variations on the same theme. Let us 
take a test It shall be the famous chiaroscuro 
bit which Mr. Pater included in his essay. Here is the 
French :— 

Et les flors des margerites qu’ele ronpoit as ortex de ses 
piés, qui li gissoient sor le menuisse du pié par deseure, 
estoient droites noires avers ses piés et ses ganbes, tant par 
estoit blance la mescinete. 


This is what Mr. Pater made of it :-— 


The daisies which she crushed in passing, holding her skirt 
high behind and before, looked dark against her feet ; the girl 
was 80 white! 


Here is Mr. Bourdillon :— 


And the blossoms of the daisies which she broke off with 
the toes of her feet, which lay on the narrow of her feet above, 
were right black against her feet and her legs, so very white 
was the maiden. 


Here Mr. Lang :— 


And. the daisy flowers that brake beneath her as she went 
tip-toe, and that bent above her instep, seemed black against 
her feet, so white was the maiden. 


Here Mr. Henry :— 


And the daisy flowers that she bent with the toes of her feet, 
as they fell back on the instep above, were right black against 
her feet and her legs, so very white was the maiden. 


And here Mr. Housman :— 


And the heads of the daisies which she broke with the tips 
of her feet, and which fell upon her instep above, were dead 
—_ against her feet and limbs, so white was the small 
maiden. 


Mr. Pater, of course, is only translating a fragment, and 
into that introduces a phrase from another part of the 

ge; and Mr. Bourdillon and Mr. Lang appear to 
1ave been working independently and simultaneously. 
But we should be glad to know what Mr. Henry and 
Mr. Housman think that they contribute. 

It is but fair to say that the verse sections offer a little 
more scope for comparatively original treatment, and Mr. 
Housman, in particular, catches the dainty manner of his 
model well enough. We may find room for a specimen :— 


Now one Sivas. 


Nicolette, with brow so sweet, 
From the herd-boys turned her feet, 
And, her path set forth upon, 

Deep in leafy woods was gone, 
Where the track grew faint and wan; 
Till she came upon a place 

Where the road by seven ways 
Thence through all the country ran, 
So to thinking she began 

How her lover she might prove 

By his word to be her love. 

Stems of field-lilies she broke, 

And the leafage of the oak, 

And with other leaves as well 
Shaped thereof a dainty cell; 
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Ne’er was seen so sweet before, 
And by God's own Truth she swore, 
Should Aucassin chance that way, 
And for love of her not stay, 
Nor to rest awhile agree, 
Ne’er shall he her lover be, 

Nor his love she. 


** Amabel and Amoris”’ is an essay of Mr. Housman’s own 
in the same manner. “My seedling,” he says, “ stands 
under the parent tree, naked and unshamed, owning its 
bright origin.” He has introduced an allegorical element 
in the figure of Father Love, ‘a fair youth, with his wings 
folded, and his bow lying at rest beside his quiver; and 
in his hand was a shepherd’s crook made of green willow 
with the leaves fresh on it.” But, for the rest, it is, as 
the author himself admits, little more than an echo, and in 
the production of echoes Mr. Housman is certainly showing 
an alarming facility. An amusing and even fascinating 
occupation, no doubt, but in the end it becomes (does 
it not?) a little parasitic. We should be glad to hear 
Mr. Housman speak out for himself next time, 


Intellectual Devotions. 


Tae Devorions or Samsr Aysetm. Edited by Clement 


C.J. Webb. (Methuen. 2s.) 


Tae “‘ Devotions” here presented to the English reader 
will be found by that person, we suspect, rather an 
unaccustomed, not to say tough, morsel. Devotions, in 
these days, have come to be regarded by almost everybody 
as a species and means of pious emotionalism; the more 
vague, generalised, and effusive, the better. But Anselm 
was not only an eminent ecclesiastic, he was a philosopher 
—the parent, indeed, of medieval metaphysics. These 
devotions, accordingly, have an amount of substance and 
downright thought which is likely to be a sore stumbling- 
block in the way of the loose modern mind ; which is no 
more disposed to fatigue itself over its prayers than over its 
novels. This is especially true of the opening treatise, 
the ‘‘Proslogion.” The editor himself confesses his 
hesitation to include it. He gives an interesting example 
of Anselm’s strongly philosophic tendency. It happened 
on his very death-bed :— 


Palm Sunday had dawned [says his disciple Kadmer], and 
we were sitting round him according to our custom ; one of 
us therefore said to him, “ Lord and Father, we understand 
that you are leaving the world and going to your Lord’s 
Easter court.” He answered, “If indeed this is His will, I 
will gladly obey His will. But if He should rather please that 
I should still remain among you at least long enough to be 
able to finish the working out of a problem, which I am 
revolving in my mind, concerning the origin of the soul, I 
could gratefully accept it, in that I know not whether any will 
finish it, when I am gone.” 


It is the thorough spirit of the thinker. The composi- 
tion of the “Proslogion” is thus related by the same 
disciple :— 


It came into his mind to inquire whether it would be 
possible to demonstrate by one short argument alone what is 
believed and taught concerning God, namely, that He is 
eternal, unchangeable, almighty, everywhere wholly present, 
incomprehensible, righteous, gracious, merciful, true, truth, 
goodness, righteousness, and so forth, and how all these attri- 
butes are one in Him. And this matter . . he [Anselm] 
found one of great difficulty. For the consideration thereof not 
only robbed him of appetite and of sleep, but . . . distracted 
the direction of his thoughts to God at matins and at other 
services of the Church. When therefore he perceived this, 
and could not fully achieve the discovery of that which he 
sought, he concluded that this train of thought was a tempta- 
tion of the devil, and strove to dismiss it from his mind. 
But the more he laboured to do this, the more did the thought 
haunt his mind. And all at once one night during the office 
of nocturne the grace of God shone into his heart, and the 
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thing which he sought became plain to his understanding, 
and filled all his inward parts with an infinite joy and delight. 
Considering then to himself that the same reasoning if it 
were known to others might be pleasing to them also, he did 
not grudge them this satisfaction, but wrote down his 
argument on tablets and delivered them to a brother of the 
monastery. 


Of its successive mishaps and rewritings we need not 
speak. But this account sufficiently indicates the strenuous 
nature of the ‘‘ Proslogion.” It is here that occurs 
Anselm’s famous declaration, Credo ut intelligam, “I 
believe that I may understand.” The editor rather tries 
to whittle away its significance; but we think Anselm 
meant it whelly. The other meditations make less 
demands on the intellect: none the less, we fancy that 
even these will scarce find acceptance outside the ranks of 
thoughtful people. 


Other New Books. 


Recoi.ections oF Forry Years’ Service. By Major-General 
Sir Alexander Bruce Tulloch, K.C.B., C.M.G. (Black- 
wood. 15s. net.) 


Str*Aexanper Tuitocn’s first memory of soldiering dates 
back to 1844, in which year he saw a Queen’s birthday 
arade at Edinburgh Castle. ‘‘I have a distinct remem- 
rance,” he writes, ‘‘of seeing, from where I stood above 
the Half-moon battery, a solitary artilleryman walking 
from gun to gun and firing them by means of a red-hot 

sker.”” In 1852 the boy,was taken to Sandhurst. The 
ollowing passage is a not unapt comment upon methods 
still, unfortunately, not wholly superseded :— 


Drill only lasted an hour in the middle of the day, but it 
was of the most severe barrack-square type . “Handle 
cartridge” and “bout” (to bring the musket to the capping 
position) were words of command in the platoon (firing) 
exercise. The term “firelock” was in regular use. . . . 
Biting the cartridge, although flintlocks had been abolished 
eight years before I went to Sandhurst, was continued for 
several years after I joined the service. 


Sir Alexander Tulloch’s experiences in India during the 
Mutiny were confined to very minor matters; from there 
he eeded to Canton. The business of the Taku Forts 
and the surrender of Pekin provide some interesting 
matter, but it must be said that apart from a certain 
engaging frankness Sir Alexander Tulloch’s narrative has 
no great vitality. It is best from the anecdotal and 
re points of view. Perhaps the most valuable 
chapters are those dealing with Tel-el-Kebir, South Africa, 
and Australia. It may be noted that in South Africa, in 
1884, the author had a pamphlet printed, called ‘‘ How to 
beat the Boers,” which was distributed for the general 
benefit of the regiment, which pamphlet gave details 
about shooting and advancing to the attack. When the 
late South African war broke out Sir Alexander Tulloch 
applied for any kind of official employment, which was 
refused on the ground of bis rank and retirement. His 
offer to go as a subaltern was also declined. ‘‘ Although 
not so active as I was sixteen years before,” he says, “‘ I 
certainly thought I might have been able to hold my 
- with the boys again. . . .” We have no doubt 
ot it, 


Wits Macponatp ww Ucanpa. 
Austin. (Arnold. 15s. net.) 


Tats volume is described in the sub-title as “‘ A narrative 
account of the Uganda Mutiny and Macdonald Expedition 
in the Uganda Protectorate and the Territory to the 
North.” The main object of the book is to give a clear 


By Major Herbert H. 
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idea of the exploration work achieved by the expedition 
sent out to East Africa in June, 1897, under the command 
of Major (now Colonel) Macdonald. The expedition was 
confronted by a serious situation in the outbreak of 
hostilities with the Sudanese mutineers. The fighting is 
dealt with somewhat briefly, and as Major Austin was 
detached for considerable intervals from his chief, the 
exploratory work of Colonel Macdonald finds no first- 
hand place in these pages. 

The story of both the military and exploring expeditions 
is full of interest, and brings home to us once more 
what may be done by a small force of determined men 
cast loose in the midlet of unknown dangers. Forced 
marches, fever, the constant nerve-strain of the silent 
bush, which may at any moment bristle with an attacking 
force : these are things which only such a sober narrative 
as this can bring home to the fire-side reader. During 
the hard fighting at Kabagambi, one of the toughest 
victories in the campaign, Captain Malony was killed :— 


Poor Malony’s death was much felt by us all, for never did 
a more gallant, unselfish, and modest soldier serve the Queen. 
I had known him for years ; and whilst I was with 
him shortly before he breathed his last, he looked up to me 
and said: “TI have an old ‘shop’ photo of a group with you 
and me in it.” 


There we have the real pathos of death and comradeship 
in a strange land. 


Frecp-Marsnat Sir Donatp Srewarr, G.C.B., G.C.S.L., 
C.LE. By G. R. Elsmie. (Murray. 15s. net.) 


Tae name of Sir Donald Stewart is intimately and 
honourably associated with a long period in the history 
of India. He came, as Mr. Elsmie points out, of one of 
the many Scottish families which have found a career for 
their sons in the East, and he bore, like Allan Breck, a 
king’s name, though with no claim to royal blood. Yet 
he was of the stock of the Stewarts of Fincastle, which is 
a good enough descent for any reasonable man. When he 
was sixteen he was appointed to a cadetship in the Indian 
Army, and in February of 1841 he landed in Calcutta; a 
little later he was posted as an ensign in the 9th Bengal 
Infantry, at Secrole, Benares. His tact, enthusiasm, and 
capacity were soon recognised, and advancement came. In 
the introduction by Sir Henry Cunningham and Mr. Elsmie 


we read :— 


He arrived at Calcutta just as Lord Auckland’s abortive 
attempt to solve the Afghan problem was closing in the 
direst disgrace and disaster that English arms have ever known. 
He lived to see and take part in another Afghan war, to lead 
a British force to Cabul by the same route as Nott had 
followed to despatch one army toa victorious issue, 
and to march another out of the country without firing a gun 
or losing a man. He witnessed Dalhousie’s magnificent 
career of energy, conquest, and development—the tremendous 
re-action of the Mutiny, the gradual process of restoration and 
reconstruction ——- the changes which that reconstruction 
involved, the passing away of the East India Company with 
its many honourable traditions, the conversion of its Army 
into an Imperial Force. 


The letters and extracts from Sir Donald Stewart’s diary 
here printed give an admirable picture of the man as well 
as of the work to which he set his hand with such energy 
and success. He had unflagging spirit, humour, and 
that profound sense of honour which is happily one of the 
touchstones of our Army tradition. His was a life in which 
there was “nothing to conceal, to extenuate, to explain 
away’; and it is good to think that such men are still 
in the making,—good, too, to have such records as this to 
point the straight road to the old end. 
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The two latest additions to Messrs. Bell’s “ Miniature 
Series of Painters” are “ Murillo,” by Dr. G. C. 
Williamson, and ‘“‘ Millais,” by A. L. Baldrey. In each 
volume a brief biography of the artist is given, a chapter 
upon the tendencies and characteristics of his art, and 
descriptive comments on the examples reproduced. In 
each case there follows a list of the artist’s chief works in 
public galleries, &c., and to the “ Murillo” has been 
appended a brief bibliography. These little books, well 
produced as they are, should be of considerable value to 
young students as well as to amateurs. 


In Messrs. Methuen’s series of “‘ Little Guides ” we have 
“ Cornwall,” by Arthur L. Salmon, and “‘ Kent,’’ by George 
Clinch. Concerning Cornwall Mr. Salmon says : ‘‘ Cornwall 
is like no other English county. Its nearest resemblance 
in England will be found in Devon; parts of Ireland are 
equally or more similar.” ‘‘ Equally or more similar” is 
not happy English, but the statement is true enough. 
Some of Mr. Boulter’s illustrations are very pleasant. 
Mr. Clinch is as enthusiastic about Kent as Mr. Salmon 
about Cornwall. ‘‘ Regarded from the point of view of 
natural scenery,” he says, ‘‘ Kent has little to fear from 
comparison with any other county in the land.” ‘This 
volume is well illustrated by Mr. Bedford. The general 
scheme of this series we have indicated before. 


New Eprtions : The eleventh and twelfth volumes of the 
excellent Biographical Edition of Dickens (Chapman and 
Hall) consist of ‘‘ David Copperfield ’ and ‘‘ Bleak House.”’ 
The writer of the introductions makes the somewhat 
hazardous conjecture that if only one book out of the 
whole Victorian prose-fiction were to be preserved, readers 
“would stretch out their eager hands” for ‘“ David 
Copperfield”’ rather than for ‘‘ Vanity Fair.” — From 
Messrs. Macmillan we have received a reprint of the “ Life 
and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley,” in three volumes, 
in the “‘ Eversley Series.” The first edition was published, 
in two volumes, in 1900.—From Messrs. Hodges, Figgis, 
there comes a third edition of Wakeman’s ‘‘ Handbook of 
Irish Antiquities.” Mr. John Cook is the present editor. 


Fiction. 


The Strident and the Actual. 


A Caste in Spars. By Bernard Capes. (Smith Elder. 6s.) 
Cropries Lig Down. By William Buckley. (Duckworth. 6s.) 


Mr. Cares is always a writer of‘infinite self-consciousness ; 
you see it in every phrase. And that self-consciousness, 
which asserts itself conspicuously in the effort to escape 
the normal, lands Mr. Capes in grotesquenesses which 
seriously injure his art. We gladly admit that Mr. Capes 
has art—now and then it- shines out unmistakeably ; but 
more often, to our thinking, it is obscured by over- 
elaboration, by a strain and stridency which set the nerves 
on edge. In point of plot, “A Castle in Spain” is 
commonplace enough. It is the story of a noble French- 
woman who made a slip; of her two sons, the one brave 
and strong, the other cowardly and weak; and of how 
Robin Lois, under the spur of the mother’s passion for 
the Royal House, took a commission in the English Army 
in Spain, in order to cover an attempt to bring to England 
Louis XVII. who, for the pur of the story, is supposed 
not to have died in the Temple, but to have been carried 
to Spain, and there kept in hiding in a convent. Here 
is ample opportunity for a certain kind of romance, 
and romance Mr. Capes gives us; it is full of action, of 
careful piling up of detail, of terror and slaughter. Yet it all 
has an air of quite astonishing unreality ; its most brilliant 
effects are marred for us by the author’s persistent effort to 
get the top note out of everything. We can see the writer 
gnawing his pen, striving for the right word; a word 
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comes, but it is, as often as not, by no means the right 
one. Take such a passage as this: ‘‘ We turned presently 
into, and pulled up, a long reach of water, flanked on 
either side by shallow slopes of mud, on which the ripples 
of our progress lipped and slobbered. . . .” The word 
** slobbered ”’ is arresting, but one instantly perceives that 
it is not truly descriptive—nay, that it is entirely out of 
place. Again, Mr. Capes talks of a fire throwing “ gasps 
of light’ on panels and morions ; the meretricious striving 
after effect is againapparent. ‘‘Gasps of light,”’ to put it 
plainly, is absurd. And so, too, with the dramatic 
element in the book; some of the situations are really 
strong, but Mr. Capes succeeds in so loading them with 
tinsel and embroidery that our emotions are hardly 
touched ; simple limelight is not enough—Mr. Capes must 
needs turn on every colour until we become aware of the 
machinery and are constrained to smile at it. And yet 


Mr. Capes does not hesitate to use that horrible phrase 
“to a degree,’”’ a phrase which should be eliminated from 


the vocabulary of every self-respecting writer. 

Perhaps we are inclined to take Mr. Capes too seriously, 
but if it be so it is his own fault. Disappointment, too, 
comes in, for it is clear that Mr. Capes has qualities worth 
the most careful cultivation. But it must be a cultivation 
by the way of simplicity. There are passages in “A 
Castle in Spain” which are almost satisfying, passages of 
real vigour and imagination. But these are rare; the 
general impression is as of a shrilling and irrepressible 
cornet in an assertive brass band. 

In ‘‘ Croppies Lie Down” we turn to a romance of a 
very different type. Mr. Buckley has no self-consciousness, 
nor has he much deliberate art. Yet this story of Ireland: 
in ’98 is broadly conceived and humanly treated, and the 
result is a book which compels, moves, and leaves with 
us an impression of sinister actuality. The details of that 
terrible but ill-directed and abortive rebellion are set 
before us with as little compromise as may be, and the 
characters fall naturally into a scheme which aims at 
presenting practically the whole field of the rising. The 
conventions of Mr. Buckley’s plot do not affect us; the 
love interest is at no time particularly strong, save 
towards the conclusion of the story, where it flames into 
somewhat too heroic tragedy, yet the book is a piece of 
real achievement. We can recall no novel dealing with 
the 98 which has so successfully gripped the terror, the 
pluck, the incredible brutality of those devastating weeks. 
And Mr. Buckley has had no need to draw upon his 
imagination for horrible facts; they blot so thickly the 

ages of the history of the rebellion that there is nothing 
eft for fancy to invent. The French Revolution had 
nothing to show more utterly inhuman than the doings of 
the men who wore the King’s uniform in ’98; on the 
rebel side, of course, there were reprisals, but the un- 
disciplined forces of riot had some respect at least for 
women. Here is a sample of the talk of certain men on 
the loyalist side :— 


“Give me Rawson of the North Corks,” said a bottle-nosed 
man in scarlet and black, who answered to the name of Smith, 
“zounds, he can make a cat-o’-nine tails whistle! I saw him 
once sitting in a circle composed of triangles, and by Heaven 
he had a croppy howling on each, with another row of wretches 
kneeling on the ground, waiting their turn. Curse me, ’twas 
better than an oratorio of Handel! ” 

“Yes, the Messiah, damn me,” grinned Bird. “Ifthe North 
Cork down at the Hermitage, that’s Nicky Plornish’s detach- 
ment, go on as they began, they'll drive ’em mad. _Spiritless 

-boors! Why don’t they come into the field and give us a 
shot at them ?” 

“ Well, of all the ways, the best seems to me to be this—pay 
a few polite attentions to the ladies,” observed a thin pale- 
faced man in scarlet, who had the habit of perpetually moisten- 
ing his lips with the tip of his tongue. “Flog, pitch-cap, burn 
the roof over their lousy heads—they’ll stand it all, but just 
do to one of their potato-pussed jades what no lady in the land 
would take exception to, and pillaloo! All the fat’s in the 
fire.’ 
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We cannot enter here into the question of how far the 
rising was deliberately fostered by Castlereagh and his 
tools, or to what extent the Union grew out of misery and 
blood. Mr. Buckley leaves us ir no doubt as to his point 
of view, but it is expressed temperately, and he does 
justice to the good on both sides. The book as a whole 
impresses us as a work of remarkable narrative vigour ; 
in particular, the fighting in New Ross has a reality which 
is rare in modern fiction—the description reeks of clamour 
and slaughter. We have only a word of serious criticism— 
the book is too long. In his desire to omit nothing of 
mY age Mr. Buckley has included too much, Here 
and there the story straggles. 





Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 


Lirrte ENTERTAINMENTS. By Barry Pauw. 


For some years Mr. Barry Pain has shown a surprising 
power of endurance in producing week by week short 
sketches or stories, humourous or pathetic. They take 
five minutes to read, and in whatever mood the reader 
begins, the reading amuses. Some of them have 
been collected in this little book: they are, as the title 
expresses it, just “‘ Little Entertainments,” the outlook of a 
humourist, who has not grown tired, upon life. Mr. Pain 
comes to the point at once. Here is a beginning: ‘The 
desert was plainly, if sparsely, furnished with some sand, 
a dead camel and a traveller named Smith.” ‘Unwin.) 


Danny. By A trrep OLLIVANT. 


Scotch, sad, pretty and pathetic. As with the author’s 
former book ‘‘Owd Bob,” the hero is a dog—a Dandie 
Dinmont, beloved by the Laird of Hepburn’s young wife, 
and playing after her death a strange part in the village 
history. The Laird dies, the dog dies, and “‘ the curlews 
haunt the sky above him; the feet of fox, and old grey 
brock, and all the enemies he loved, pass and repass 
above his grave, and do not wake him now; nor shall 
cold of snow, nor heat of sun, nor drumming wind, nor 
rain upon him ever rouse him now.” (Murray. 6s.) 


A Free Lasce or To-Day. By Hues Cuirrorp. 


Mr. Clifford is well known for his Eastern stories and 
sketches. ‘The book opens in Kampong Glam, the native 
quarter of Singapore, and introduces us to an Englishman 
named Curzon and a Malay. Curzon was one of those whom 
the East gripped, ‘‘ as it ever grips boys of strong imagina- 
tion—the victims it has marked for its own.” The scene 
shifts from Singapore to Acheer, whose inhabitants have 
been at war with the Dutch for a generation. A strong 
and vivid story. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Apranam’s Sacririce. By Gustar Janson. 


A translation from the Swedish, being a study of the 
effect of war on the character of fighting men—Boer and 
Briton. On page 2 we read, “Then the 19th Irish 
Dragoons swore loudly and long that the cursed Boers 
should pay dearly for the mischief they had done. The 
Boers, however, kept discreetly in the background, and the 
story of the torn-up rails proved to be part of a pack of lies 
told by some over-imaginative Kaffir.” (Methuen. 6s.) 


Atain Taxcer’s Wire. By J. H. Yoxaun, M.P. 


The hero of Mr. Yoxall’s new romance is “‘ an infernal 
ass and Johnny of a fellow called Alain Tanger,” who 
had been through Marlborough and Peterhouse without 
achieving anything in particular, and at last found 
himself with no profession and a bare two hundred a year. 
The style is marked by a good deal of “ glitter.” ‘‘The 
long, white cloth was hesnatie already, and the lamplight 
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filtered through a fantastic tapestry of leaves to burnish the 
russet boughs of chestnut that hung over all. Westward, 
a primrose sky was meshed in purple, and a star, the 
first white foot-mark of evening, was printed on the 
East.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Tue TeMpLars. By E. H.- Lacon Watson. 


Introduces us to a ‘‘red-brick mansion known as the 
Court,” in a Worcestershire village, occupied by Dr. 
Templar and his 7 which included the doctor’s second 


wife, her children, and a daughter by his first yen a 
The story is concerned with love of various sorts and a 
will, to which a match is applied in the last chapter. 
“* It’s a felony, I believe,” said one of the characters, “‘ but 
it’s no concern of mine.” The book concludes with the 
words, “‘ Valete, my friends, and if you will, Plaudite.” 
(Arnold. 6s.) 


Tue Power or THE Pamist. By VioLet GuTTENBERG. 

By the author of ‘‘ Neither Jew nor Greek.” Begins 
with an invitation to a wedding, and proceeds to a 
mysterious stranger, who invaded ‘‘ Dovesnest”’ in a 
thunderstorm and played marvellously on the piano. To 
his reluctant and unknown hostess he put the startling 
question: “Do you believe in the transmigration of the 
soul? Do you remember your previous state of 
existence?” Then he proceeded to prove that he remem- 
bered by imitating a skylark on the piano. A curious and 
uncanny story. (Chatto. 6s.) 


RED-HEADED GILL. By Rye Owen. 

Lady Branscombe ‘in diaphonous and effective black ” 
meets, in the salon of His Excellency H.M.’s Ambassador 
to the Court of Vienna, the man she had jilted years ago 
in order to make the more brilliant marriage with Lord 
Branscombe. Trehanna, still unmarried, and a successful 
war correspondent, whose permanent address is ‘‘ Hottest 
corner of biggest shindy, Servia,” has, since his first love 
episode, formed the conviction that women interfere with 
a man’s work, and that he “can’t be bothered.” ‘The 
interest of the story is sustained by the desire to know 
whether Lady Branscombe was successful in effecting a 
change in his opinions. (Arrowsmith. 6s.) 


Tae CrICKLETON CHRONICLES. By W. Carter Puatts. 


The story opens thus: ‘‘Chapter XX. So they were 
married at eleven o'clock this morning, and have lived 
happily ever since. The End.” Then comes an author’s 
note to explain that he puts the last chapter first to please 
readers who are always anxious to know how a story ends. 
“The Crickleton Chronicles” are humourous-—people say 
‘* Jee-rusalem,” and things of that sort. The many illus- 
trations are mainly humourous, too. (Jarrold. 3s. 6d.) 


Tae Man wire tHe Wuire Face. By Morice Gerarp. 
“The feud between the Lassiters of Cheaveley and the 
Dormers of Chine Grange, their nearest neighbours, was 
centuries old.” Ralph Dormer, who tells the story, was a 
cousin of Jack, the heir of the Dormers, and a pauper. 
Ralph and Jack had both loved Patricia Delancour, 
Geoffrey Lassiter’s great niece and probable heiress. The 
tale is brimming with mystery and intrigue. (Ward, 
Lock. 6s.) 
Cuances AND CHANCES. By Aytometre WEBER. 
A quiet tale of village life which, if as Dora suggests of 
Aunt Mildred’s early romance, “‘ not quite back in Jane 
Austen’s time,” has something of the atmosphere of 
“Sense and Sensibility.” The story moves with refreshing 
deliberation through some three hundred and sixty pages, 
and is painstaking and sincere. (Arnold. 6s.) 


Kart or Ersacu. By H. C. Earrey. 

A romance of the Thirty Years’ War. The story was 
published in ‘“‘Longman’s Magazine” under the title 
“Prince Karl.” (Longmans. 6s.) 
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The Black Lust. 


Ir is really time to compile a Black List of words and 
phrases that have appeared in Court so often as to suggest 
their immediate expulsion. Those that appear on the 
Black List should be unable—for three years at least—to 
obtain printer’s ink at any printing office in the United 
Kingdom. 

The reporter is one of the chief instigators of these 
offenders whom we propose to put on the Black List. In 
the last few weeks he has worked his “‘ succulent bivalve ” 
unmercifully, and the bivalve should be sent, with the 
‘London particular,” and the ‘sacred edifice,’’ and the 
*‘ devouring element,” to a Home for Incurables, to enjoy 
a ‘well earned rest’’—another candidate for the List. 
Morning by morning as you pick up the paper to see how 
the University crews are coming on, you read that A. and 
B. “indulged in” tubbing. Now “ tubbing ” means this : 
that two men sit down and tug at the oars in a wind- 
driven sleet, while a third man sits in the stern and curses 
them. Indulgence! But the reporter is building with 
the ready-made phrase, having to work in a hurry. There 
is a sensational suicide announced. Up comes the reporter 
‘“*transpiring” at every pore. He finds the doctor who 
said the man was dead, and he writes that the medical 
man on being summoned ‘pronounced life extinct.” 
Finally ‘‘no reason can be assigned for the rash act.” 
The suicide has left behind him letters which prove that 
he had contemplated such a departure from life for 
months ; he had taken the most elaborate precautions to 
elude interference. Never mind. To the reporter suicide 
has always been ‘the rash act,’’ so down it goes. It 
means nothing--or, rather, any meaning it conveys is the 
wrong one. But somehow or other it seems to fit. 

It 1s easy enough to see why the ready-made phrase, cut 
from the forest of words, rough-hewn, sawn, planed, mor- 
ticed and shipped ready for immediate use is popular with 
the writer in a hurry. For the reporter is like the 
contractor who has to run up a suburban street in the 
shortest possible time and at the smallest possible expense. 
To this end he obtains all his window frames and doors 
from some Scandinavian firm which sends them from the 
virgin forest to the foreman carpenter. When the moment 
comes the foreman carpenter claps them in. This means 
a great saving of expense. And what money is to the 
contractor, brain exhaustion is to the writer. You cannot 
demand from the suburban builder his individual attention 
to the special architecture of a twenty-five pound house in 
Wandsworth. But this method of building does not make 
for beauty. The ideal house is the one which bears the 
impress of thought upon material, each detail must be 
specially fitted to its place, and announce by implication 
that elsewhere it would: be out of place. Now if we carry 
out the analogy we shali admit that the reporter is under 
dire temptation to build with ready-made phrases—to 
think in phrases rather than in words. They are cheaper. 
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But just as one would gladly shatter suburbia to bits and 
‘“* mould it nearer to the heart’s desire,” so one would like 
to break up the phrases into words, mix them up, and 
invite the reporter to rearrange them. 

Dulness and monotony have some excuse. We should 
black-list the “‘ well earned rest” and the “scene of her 
former triumphs,” the ‘‘ young lady of prepossessing 
appearance,” the “ample justice’ that is done to the 
viands beneath which the “tables literally groaned,” 
and the wedding presents that are “numerous and 
costly’; but we admit their use in a world where time 
is money and lines are a penny; these habitual offenders 
might, after some years abstention from ink, be con- 
sidered to have purged their offence. Much more 
annoying is the attempt at absurd ornamentation, the 
struggle against tautology which results only in ridiculous 
turrets and preposterous pinnacles of language. Here 
the sporting reporter is supreme. ‘‘ Trundling the leather ”’ 
and “ negotiating the spheroid ” are but two of a hundred 
candidates for the Black List. These, however, any 
magistrate would convict at sight. There is no defence 

sible. But why should it be necessary, when Dr. 

ohnson has been mentioned twice, to call him at the 
third allusion ‘‘ the great Lexicographer”? No one, we 
suppose, could name the writer who first heard that 
hrase, and certainly no one could number those who 
ave clapped it into type. It is one of the most 

rsistent offenders, and it should be instantly black- 
isted. It has no longer any possible relation with 
Johnson’s reputation, which rests now on the careful 
chatter of Boswell. With the great Lexicographer must 
pass into obscurity the ‘‘Swan of Avon,” the “‘ Wizard 
of the North,” and the ‘‘ Sage of Chelsea.”” The phrases 
ring through the papers with the maddening iteration 
of the latest popular tune that the whistle of the street 
boy catches from the piano-organ which gets it from 
heaven knows where. ‘To the list, too, must be added 
that infuriating beginning of a paragraph: “it is 
interesting to note.’ If it were not interesting there 
would be no excuse for noting it. 

The professional writer, whether he be a reporter who 
talks of a holocaust from which nearly every one escaped, 
or a wearied leader-writer who skips from one subject to 
the other with ‘‘ meanwhile ’’—is a serious offender. But 
one can see the reason of his error. It is the amateur— 
the semi-professional—who is the most surprising. A 
man knows his subject ; he talks about it over the dinner 
table; talks well; and some one, ?—" by his 
vigorous presentation of a view, says, “‘ Why don’t you 
send that to a newspaper?’’ The idea appeals to him. 
He goes home, sits down, spreads his blotting pad, dips 
his pen—and reflects that he must be literary. ‘‘I crave 
a portion of your valuable space anent a question which is 
en évidence” he begins. e makes a correction, and 

roceeds leaving “‘anent” and en évidence. You may 
fil up the gaps, for the subject does not matter. ‘“‘ Rush 
into print”—“‘comes as something in the nature of a 
surprise ”’—‘‘ woo the muse ”—“‘ the force of (anything you 
like) could no further go”—‘‘his sable majesty ”—‘‘a 
place not mentioned in polite society ’’—‘‘ save the mark ! ”’ 
—-“‘T have yet to learn ””—*‘ gentlemen (?)’’—“‘ perish the 
thought !”—‘“‘ ye gods and little fishes ”’-—“‘ Apologising 
for taking up so much of your valuable space.” And yet 
across the dinner table he said none of these things, every 
one of,which we consign at once to the Black List, every 
one of which sensible men write when they write to the 
newspapers. For they are determined to be literary. And 
the unusual medium of the pen paralyses their thought 
and throws them back on the phrase. That is probably 
the explanation of the business letter—from the house- 
agent or the solicitor—which is built out of whole 
sentences. 

By chance, we came across a recently published novel, 
and glancing at the first page, found the very antithesis 
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to the machine-made phrase, and also some consolation for 
the present style of architecture. It must be quoted :— 


Many years ago—more than I need attempt to recall with 
any degree of exactitude—when wandering wearily in the 
fantastic wilderness of sleep, I chanced most unexpectedly 
upon a valley of indescribable loveliness—a veritable fairyland 
of beauty and romance. It was the-trysting bower of Love 
und Music, where indolent Rest stood janitor to guard against 
intrusion, and the Ills of life had no power to disturb the 
reigning Content.. With a pilgrim soul scarred, bruised, and 
crushed in the unequal battle of life, I naturally hailed the 
discovery with jubilant rejoicings, and yielded only too 
willingly to the fasciriations it exerted. I threw myself into 
its inviting arms and'gave way to somnolent enjoyment. 


‘‘Comment is needless’’ (and this is the last time that 
sentence should be written). _ Here is a writer who honestly 
tries to build without the aid of ready-made windows and 
doors, making some attempt to say what he means as he 
means it to be said. But the man who designs his own 
house is said invariably to forget the staircase. And there 
is a point in that extract where one misses that staircase. 
It is not easy to express a meaning in the clearest way, 
either in bricks or in print. There are architects in words 
as there are architects in stone. But the art demands toil, 
and is not to be learned between whiles. And there may 
be some sympathy for the writer whom. necessity compels 
to build with phrases that other men have hewn and 
morticed. Nevertheless, with magisterial tenderness, we 
put him upon the Black List. 





The Sonnet. 


‘ue sonnet is always with us. This is an age when the 
hurried reader, impatient of the effort required for pro- 
longed attention, demands short poems, which he can read 
and master in their integrity during a casual hour- of 
leisure. The much less capacity of most modern poets for 
prolonged and sustained effort (which is an observable 
fact, explain it how you will), together with their tendency 
towards lyric rather than narrative or dramatic poetry, 
renders them very willing to meet this taste of modern 
readers. Now the sonnet is a ready-made form of brief 
poem, consecrated by tradition and great example. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that it should have an unex- 
ampled vogue. Collections of sonnets have been beyond 
number these late years; and Mr. Bowyer Nichol’s 
‘Little Book of English Sonnets” (Methuen and Co.), 
which belongs to the “ Little Library,” adds yet another. 
Though on the whole well selected, it has nothing to 
distinguish it from other collections but the skilful 
adaptation to its miniature size, which the editor has 
secured by limiting it to the poets before Tennyson ; 
about whose time begins the extensive cultivation of the 
English sonnet. It interests us, nevertheless, by its 
preface, which is not only well written and judicious, but 
puts forward at least one view we have long entertained. 
The sonnet is, of course, an essentially artificial form, 
and (so far as we can trace it with certainty) of Italian 
origin. It is not only artificial, but complexly artificial. 
Limited to fourteen lines, in its Italian or Petrarchan 
form (the recognised classical form), those fourteen lines 
are divided by an intricate arrangement of rhymes. 
The first eight lines (the octave) are divided into two 
portions of four lines each; the first and last lines of 
each quatrain (or four lines) rhyming together, while the 
middle two lines rhyme with each other. Moreover, there 
are but two rhymes throughout the octave (or first 
portion of eight lines); the first and last lines of the 
two quatrains being all on the one rhyme, while the 
middle couplets of the two quatrains are all on the 
same secondary rhyme. Represented by letters, the 
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rhyme-scheme is: a:b ba;.abba. To correspond with 
this rhyme-construction, there should be a certain pause 
or division in the sense between the two quatrains (not 
necessarily a complete pause, that is, a full-stop); and a 
complete pause at the end of the octave. Indeed, the 
octave should exhaust and bring to a close one aspect of 
the single idea or feeling which forms the subject-matter 
of every sonnet. A second and closing aspect is taken up 
in the last six lines (the sestet). This sestet, or last six 
lines, the poet can rhyme as he pleases; save that the 
Italians (who should be the best judges) object to their 
closing with a couplet. It gives.too epigrammatic a 
character to the sonnet; which should rather die gravely 
and collectedly away, after reaching its climax in the close 
of the octave. 

At the risk of pedantry we make this explanation, 
because no discussion of the sonnet is possible without 
understanding its strict Italian form. The English form 
to which Shakespeare has given his name (though the Earl 
of Surrey seems to have invented it) is far simpler. It 
consists of three quatrains (or sets of four lines each) 
rhyming alternately—a fresh set of rhymes for each 

uatrain ; with a rhyming couplet to conclude the whole 
G couplet, need we say, being two lines rhyming together ?). 
Such, in the. clearest explanation we can give, are the 
chief rival forms, the Petrarchan and the Shakespearean. 
And Mr. Nichol contends that the Shakespearean is the 
more satisfactory for English use. 

Coventry Patmore (the passage is quoted in his “ Life ’’) 
contemned the Petrarchan or Italian sonnet altogether, 
largely for reasons. connected with its metrical structure. 
Without entering into questions so subtle, we are disposed 
to think it over-valued for English purposes—whatever 
may be said of it for Italian purposes. It is consecrated 
in men’s eyes by Milton and Wordsworth, who employed 
it exclusively ; since when (in the language of Pear’s soap) 

ts have used no other—or seldom any other form. 

e Miltonic sonnet (as Mr. Nichol remarks, following Mr. 
Bridges) is an Horatian ode in little, so to speak. Milton 
attained this majestic and unified quality by neglecting 
the prescribed pauses, not only between the quatrains, but 
even between octave and sestet, and making the sense 
continuous, at pleasure, throughout the sonnet. Words- 
worth imitated his licence with greater licence ; sometimes 
adding besides a third rhyme in the middle couplet of the 
second [quatrain. They attained noble effect. But why 
adopt a structure in form, merely to violate it in essence ? 
Why not adopt a form which shall frankly accord with 
your design, instead of one you must wrest to your design ? 
The reason. of the form being gone, it becomes meaningless ; 
nay, the form means one thing, the internal structure 
another—they are contradictory. It is like the violation of 
the pause prescribed by the heroic couplet, so painful in 
“‘Endymion.”” The defiance of the sonnet-form is no whit 
more reputable because the intricacy of that form prevents 
the ear’s swift recognition of the defiance. 

But, say you, that is past; we can now write true Italian 
sonnets ; there is Rossetti. Thereis Rossetti. At his best 
he triumphs, this beef-fed Italian. But at other times, 
even with him, the rhyme is apt to be unpleasantly pro- 
minent. With native-born poets it is often prominent, and 
one has a general sense of difficulty overcome which one 
should not have. The English muse does not breathe 
freely in the form. It has too much whalebone for her 
large movements. The Shakespearean form, without the 
Italian’s crafty completion for its chosen aims, is simpler, 
native, capable both of sweetness and majesty; a better 
instrument, we think, for our English muse. As Mr. 
Nichol observes, Keats ended by using it, though he 
began with the Petrarchan model; and Keats had instinct. 
: Throughout the greater portion of her career, indeed 
(until, that is, the Victorian period), the English muse 
has not taken kindly to the sonnet. That is the reflection 
which comes to one in glancing through this little book. 
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There is a disappointingly small proportion of first-rate 
merit, apart from its interest as experiment in an originally 
foreign form. A selection of lyric, or narrative, or any 
other manner of poems, during the like period would pan 
out far richer in pure gold. Wyat (speaking always from 
the austere poetic standpoint) Wyat is nothing, and Surrey 
not much; Raleigh’s sonnet is somewhat overrated ; 
Spenser never so little found himself as in this medium ; 
we cannot share Mr. Nichol’s admiration for most of Henry 
Constable’s sacred sonnets; Daniel is surely an ambler 
with fine lines (though it be treason to say so); vigorous 
Drayton has yet (like Daniel) but one quite fine sonnet, 
though others have partial power; Jonson, and Herrick, 
and Herbert fail in this who do not fail in other things ; 
Habington is naught; the eighteenth century all but 
barren : and so we reach Wordsworth. The great names 
(apart from writers of an odd‘good sonnet or so) can be 
reckoned on the fingers: Sidney (we do not admire Mr. 
Nichol’s selection from him), Shakespeare, Drummond of 
Hawthornden, Milton, Wordsworth, Keats. Add to these 
Mrs. Browning and Rossetti in our day, and you exhaust 
the list—not a long one for our opulently poetical England. 
One of the surprises of the book to the average reader, by 
the way, will be two excellent sonnets by Thomas Russell. 
Individual sonnets are not wanting. Twoof Constable’s are 
good ; there are fine ones by Sylvester and William Browne ; 
others of his and one of Campion’s are like dainty lyrics 
more than sonnets. Donne’s are well known and ruggedly 
strong. Gray and Egerton Brydges have each a fine and 
known sonnet. At least one of Lamb’s, Blanco White’s, 
one of Shelley’s, and one or two of Hood’s outstand from 
the book. And that, if we have any judgment, is all. 
Surely, we are driven to repeat, the sonnet is ill-suited to 
English genius. The present day tells a different tale, to 
some extent. Yet we question whether a simpler form be 
not needed ; and we ask, with Mr. Nichol, why not the 
Shakespearean ? 








The Young Mozart. 


THe great musicians are for the most part peculiarly 
interesting figures; more than poets, more even than 
artists, romance clings about them; and of them all the 
most radiantly attractive is Mozart. Deplorably brief 
though his actual life was, we can scarce realise that he 
died a few years older than Shelley, and no longer youthful 
of look. We think of him always as the young immortal, 
the joyous and marvellous boy. His character—almost his 
work, despite its unmatched perfection—strengthened the 
illusion. He has something of a gentlemanly and graceful 
Dumas pére—clean of the gross flesh, in more than literal 
sense, and the worse irresponsibilities. There is the same 
perpetual boyishness, the same improvident neglect of 
monetary prudence—though to less criminal extent, the 
same joy of life and art, the same effortless fluency and 
astonishing fertility of invention, but united with the 
formal perfection of the eighteenth century, which was 
lacking to the early nineteenth century and Dumas. There 
was even the same love of fine feathers, chastened by a 
better taste than belonged to old Alexandre’s negro blood. 
Clementi, indeed, once took him (or said he took him) for 
one of the court-chamberlains. As a child he obtained 
abundance of dainty clothes, jewellery, and the like, from 
the royal or aristocratic admirers of his playing. A ring 
he wore at Naples during a juvenile tour created a disturb- 
ance. The Neapolitans were convinced his precocious 
feats must be the result of sorcery, and the spell, they 
decided, was in the ring. Only by taking it off could he 
calm the tumult which arose. 

He is said to have been too brusque and careless for a 
polished courtier—and a musician must be a courtier to 
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thrive in those days. But froma child he showed the 
royal self-possession of genius, to which high or low is 
one. 

“*So,’”’ said the prince-archbishop of Salzburg to the 
child, back from his first tour round Europe, ‘‘ we have 
been to France and England, we have been presented at 
Court, we have gained great honour!” ‘‘ But,” answered 
little Wolfgang, ‘‘ but I don’t remember having seen you, 
Sir, anywhere but here in Salzburg!’’ Nor was he shy 
at the Court appearance which the archbishop spoke of, 
before the Empress Maria Theresa herself. There is a 
touch of pathos in it. The young princesses petted the 
blue-eyed, chubby-cheeked child. He tripped and fell. 
Marie Antoinette hurried to pick him up, and ‘“‘ You are 
good,” cried impulsively frank Wolfgang ; ‘I shall marry 
you!’’ Better for poor Marie Antoinette to have married 
the little musician, than Louis XVI. and his tragic 
destinies. 

The spirit of his operas was in himself. Bright, gay, 
youthful, ardent, falling in love at sight, and taking a 
disappointment with tuneful defiance, full of the joy and 
vivacity of life. He told his wife that he should rather 
have been a dancer and a composer of dances than a 
composer of music; and she witnessed to his singular 
elegance and charm of motion as a partner in the dance. 
He wrote ‘‘Don Giovanni” while his wife (a born story- 
teller) sat by him and told tale after lively tale. An 
inspiration apt to the gay melodist and the delighting 
opera! The confluence of diverse bloods which. is Austria 
only could have compounded such a genius, blending the 
melodious spontaneity of the Italian with the harmonious 
science of Germany. Loving father, mother, sister, wife, 
and deep in love with life; his faults the faults of an 
abounding boy ; leaving works by the hundred, while a 
hundred have perished ; he dropped still singing into the 
sudden grave, and his ‘‘ Requiem” floated out to us 
through its closing doors. Born full-armed with music, 
he was never meant to be old. 





Impressions. 


XX.—Poets. 


Tne hands of the clock pointed to ten o’clock. The end 
of the lecture was near. My interest re-awakened. 
‘“‘Some,” said the lecturer, “are so busy in their lives 
seeking truth that they have no time to make money: 
others are so possessed by the strangeness of the seen, and 
the reality of the unseen, that they have no time to seek 
truth.” There he paused, and came forward a few steps, 
as if the lecture was ended. The rest was conversational. 
‘“*T have known three ts in my life,” he said, ‘and 
this, or something like it, was their way. 

“One, a grey-haired poet, I saw but once. It was the 
month of June in the down country where he lived. The 
hour was just before sunset, and I, passing by his house, 
saw him come out of his study, and stand for a: moment 
erect, still as a statue, on the hill-side. He gazed over the 
quiet land to the setting sun. Then he bared his head, 
and his lips moved. So he stood till the sun disappeared. 
I passed on, to see, for ever afterwards when I read his 

try, his figure as I saw it on that June evening, bare- 

eaded before the setting sun, and his lips moving. 

‘With the streets of London the second is associated. 
Ill-dressed, looking ill, always with books tucked under 
his arms, he hurries along the pavement, jostled by the 
passers-by, derided by the vulgar, going I know not 
whither, but always hastening on between a quick walk and 
a run, as if in pursuit of the visions that, the maddening 
world disregarded, he sees above the house-tops. His 
chin is always uplifted: above, and beyond, his eyes are 
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‘always fixed: there on the ribbon of sky, with inter- 
mittent gleams of light, that hovers above the buildings. 
His lips also move—quickly. 

“With the third I had some former acquaintance which 
ripened through a night we spent together in a Northern 
town where he was living at the time. I had gone there 
to attend a meeting of a literary society that was 
endeavouring to persuade the world to accept an ancient 
author to whom the world was entirely indifferent. This poet 
and | walked away together from the meeting, and he spoke 
of a yellow, dog’s-eared, leather-bound book which he had 
bought that duy for ninepence. He talked of it with enthu- 
siasm, and his voice rose and fell as he quoted. ‘‘ Come to 
my rooms,” he said, *‘ and let me read some of it to you.” 
O the neighbourhood where he lived! We went through 
dark, dank railway arches, and stopped before an aged 
house in a narrow street, where even at that hour children 
were scuffling in the gutter. The stairs of the house were 
uncarpeted, the walls were moist, but the room where 
he lived was rare in its simplicity. There were books, a 
few curious prints, one beautiful rug on the bare boards, 
and on the table a litter of manuscripts. He lighted a 
candle and read, and the thoughts of that ancient author 
became living words. Colour shone out in that little 
room; music filled it. Through the mouth of the livin 
poet, the dead poet spoke again. Outside some disma 
man was playing domi on the cornet, and once the night 
was cut bya shrill cry of ‘Murder’; but the poet read on, 
oblivious of the present with its complexities and its 
terrors. And when in the small hours I left him and 
felt my way down and out into the dark street, he stood 
at the door, swaying in ecstacy, a candle in one hand, 
the dog’s-eared book in the other, declaiming great verse 
into the sullen night.” 





Drama. 
Neo-Christianity on the Stage. 


Ir was, I must confess, with some surprise that I found 
‘* Resurrection,” that remarkable work of the veteran 
Tolstoi, come back with the plunder of fresh thought to 
the literary ideals of his youth, behaving as well as it 
undeniably did upon the stage. The novel is, of course, 
of absorbing human, as well as philosophical, interest. 
But it is crowded with detail and with psychological 
analysis of a kind which does not generally lend itself well 
to broad and intelligible dramatic treatment. There 
were faults enough in the performance at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, but on the whole the piece, a triumph of adroit 
stage-generalship, and played with unusual sincerity by 
Mr. Tree and with fine emotional quality by Miss Lena 
Ashwell, did succeed, at any rate during the first three 
of its four acts, in gripping one beyond expectation. 

‘ Resurrection” belongs to that characteristically 
modern dramatic species which one habitually knows as 
melodrama. I do not here use the word in any depre- 
ciatory sense. I merely mean that, after running in its 
course the whole gamut of tragic passion, it ends, not upon 
the tragic discord, but upon a note which, if not quite 
optimism, is at least what George Eliot used to call 
‘“‘meliorism.” It is tragedy translated into the terms of 
Christianity. And its theme is appropriately drawn from 
that neo-Christian gospel of love which Tolstoi has long 
been preaching to an impenitent and Nietzscheist world. 
The strains of the Easter Resurrection hymn ring through 
the play, but it deals, not with the Resurrection of legend, 
but with the Resurrection of the love of humanity in the 
soul after its crucifixion by sin and suffering and remorse. 
This universal and human issue, although perhaps a little 
imperfectly stated by M. Henry Bataille and Mr. Michael 
Morton, is naturally the dominant one in the conception of 
Tolstoi himself. It is worked out in the hearts of Prince 
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Dmitry Nehludof and of the the girl Katusha, known 
as ‘The Maslova.”” The story is a simple one, and is 
very probably familiar to many readers of the ACADEMY, as 
the book has been translated into French, and, for all I 
know, into English. For the purposes of the drama it is 
arranged as follows: In Act Dmitry Nehludof, a 
pleasure-loving young officer, on a visit to the country 
house of his aunts, sees Katusha, a girl of t extrac- 
tion, who has been the playmate of his youth, and seduces 
her. For ten years he thinks no more of the affair, but 
for a vague uneasiness of conscience on hearing that, for 
some unspecified reason, his victim has been sent away by 
his aunts in disgrace. In Act II. he is wealthy and 
prosperous and a prince, and engaged to the charming 
young Princess Marie. But he is called upon to serve on 
a jury, engaged in the trial of a Moscow prostitute of the 
most degraded class for the alleged poisoning of one of 
her many lovers; and in the notorious ‘‘ Maslova’’ he 
recognises, to his horror, none other than Katusha. He 
goes through what Tolstoi, with his deep psychological 
insight, knows to be the very real spiritual —— of 
conversion. The old life falls from him. atusha is 
innocent of the particular charge brought against her, but 
he fails to secure her acquittal, and resolves to devote all 
his powers to the duty of atonement. He breaks off his 
engagement to the Princess Marie, and makes his protest 
against the injustice of society to-an amazed judge, repre- 
senting the official class which Tolstoi detests, in her 
mother’s drawing-room. Act III. contains a very powerful 
and very painful scene, in which Nehludof visits the 
drunken drab in prison and is received by her, first with 
a leer of invitation, and afterwards, when she discovers 
who he is, with upbraidings and revilings. His notion 
of atonement is marriage, and this he offers, only to be 
savagely refused. But his action has touched a buried 
a and in her soul, too, the Resurrection begins. 
n Act IV. he follows her to Siberia, and ultimately 
succeeds in obtaining for her a pardon from the Czar. By 
this time her love for him has arisen, but she realises that 
his renewed proposal of marriage is motived not by love, 
but bya cold sense of duty. Therefore she in turn makes 
her sacrifice, and finds her future in the ideals of a 
Nihilist, by whose devotion to the poor wretches amongst 
whom his lot is cast she has been deeply impressed. And 
so the play ends, as it began, with the kiss of peace, and 
the strains of the Easter hymn. 

Mr. Tree’s version has, as I said, many faults, but I do 
not wish to dwell unduly upon them, or to deny that 
there was, none the less, much in the formance to 
stimulate and to move. It is, of course, wholly devoid of 
literary style, a fact. which, I am afraid, will hardly 
militate against its acceptance by an English audience, 
which only cares for style, if at all, in comedy. And like 
most of the plays at}His Majesty’s, it is a great deal too 
bustling. Some years ago, Mr. Tree discovered in himself 
a unique faculty for drilling a crowd, and since then 
crowds he has never spared us. So in ‘“ Resurrection ”’ 
we have for Act I. a crowd of moujiks and retainers 

rading before Nehludof’s window and entering his 
vedroom to drink vodka and give him the FEaster 
greeting. For Act II. we have, firstly a crowd of jurymen, 
es ag with much grim humour, to which Mr. Lionel 

rough largely contributes, and secondly a crowd, of the 
most deadly sort, in a Moscow drawing-room ; for Act III. 
a hooting and yelling crowd of male and female prisoners ; 
for Act IV. the same crowd tramping and bivouacking in 
the weird Siberian night. They are (except the drawing- 
room one, which ebbs and flows as the principal actors do 
or do not require it, in the well-understood fashion) 
extremely life-like, and must’ represent a triumph of 
organisation. But they delay the action; they distract 
and vex the attention of the audience; and they are 
inconsistent with the fact that tragic emotions, by the 
very law of their being, pass essentially in detachment 
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and solitude. The dissipation of interest which they 
inevitably entail is, I think, responsible for a lack{of 
concentration in the last act, making it come as some- 
thing of an anticlimax and obscuring the ultimate issue— 
the issue of Nihilism—which, in fidelity to »Tolstoi’s 
intention, should have received clearer and more deliberate 


expression. 
E. K. Campers. 





Art. 


Water-Colours, a Connoisseur and Adam. 


A CHANCE remark set me thinking about English water- 
colours. It was made by an elderly man who had been 
associated with the arts for half a century. ‘‘I’ve had a 
most delightful time at Messrs. Agnew’s exhibition of 
water-colours,” he said. ‘‘ Better than ever! They have 
some lovely Turners there, and among them is that 
magnificent ‘Chryses on the Seashore.’’’ The man’s face 
glowed with pleasure, and I realised that he was one of 
that faithful band who, through all mutations, remain 
loyal to the ‘‘ National Art” of English water-colour. 
They are not uninterested in other pictures, but mention 
the names of Cox, de Wint, Copley Fielding, Varley, 
Barret, or Sandby, and their eyes glisten with the 
mournful ecstasy of an exiled Englishman who, on arid 
plains, suddenly has a vision of a Devonshire lane in 
springtime, or a Scot who, in the heart of Africa, 
remembers the Hebrides. The old water-colourists do not 
appeal to the younger generation of collectors, and in a 
few years’ time the faithful band will be but a remnant ; 
but many are still with us, and it is pleasant to see them 
going round the walls, for the thirty-seventh year in 
succession, of Messrs. Agnew’s ‘‘collection of selected 
high-class water-colour drawings.” What, by-the-by, is a 
low-class water-colour drawing ? 

The modern connoisseur, wealthy and cosmopolitan, 
has not much affinity with the faithful band. ‘‘ Where 
are you going?’’ said one of these happy-starred in- 
dividuals to me the other afternoon. ‘To look at 
British water-colours,” I answered. He pursed his lips 
as if in scorn, then said, ‘‘ Come and see my collection !” 
The water-colours could wait. It would be foolish to 
miss the opportunity of seeing my acquaintance’s 
collection of pictures, furniture, china and‘ curios. So 
I accompanied him to his house. In silence we ascended 
the thickly-carpeted stairs and entered the first of a series 
of noble rooms. ‘Turn on the lights,”’ he said to the 
servant who had followed us, and instantly the walls 
of the larger room sparkled with portraits of women of the 
eighteenth century. The electric lamps, placed close to 
the portraits, shone on them; shades protected our eyes 
from the dazzle; the rest of the room was dim, but in 
that flood of light those gracious masterpieces of the 
eighteenth century glowed down upon us with startling 
vividness. My host did not speak. He gazed affec- 
tionately at them, then looked at me, and I guessed the 
thought in his mind. It was: ‘“‘ What are your pretty 
water-colours of ruins, hedge-sparrows’ nests, and plums, 
compared with these?” Fortunately, I was not called upon 
to make a reply, for at that moment he was called away, 
and I was left alone with the treasures. It was a relief. 
Something above an ordinary mind is needed to please a 
collector in the presence of his spoils. He dislikes gushing 
approval, and silence disturbs him ; he is not averse from 

ving his taste questioned, but it must be accompanied 
by signs of a wider knowledge, and a stronger will. And 
in such a collection as this, which contained examples of 
all that is rare in the arts and art industries, the attitude 
of the visitor is curious rather than critical. What can one 
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say about a case of gold snuff-boxes? ‘I see you collect 
snuff-boxes, too,” sounds tame, but it does not necessarily 
show a lack of appreciation. Few amateurs have anything 
to say before a Romney portrait except ‘“Beautiful! Very 
beautiful.” A bookman might be tempted to quote Edward 
FitzGerald, but to reel off seventy odd words abqut Romney, 
by a recluse of sentiment, to an owner of Romneys may 
not be expedient. This is what FitzGerald said: ‘‘ How 
touching is the close of Romney’s life! He married at 
twenty-one, and because Nir Joshua and others had said 
that marriage spoilt an artist, almost immediately left his 
wife in the north, and saw her but twice till the end of 
his life, when old, nearly mad, and quite desolate, he went 
back to her, and she received him, and nursed him till he 
died. This quiet act of hers is worth all Romney’s 
pictures.” That last sentence is a hard saying to repeat 
to an owner of Romneys. 

The world had been ransacked for the spoils that stood 
in crowded magnificence in the room where I sat. A 
French king had written at that bureau; a princess had 
used that console-table; that marble group had been 
ravished from an Italian palace; no power of will or 
money could duplicate that cabinet of china; time had 
but given a more illusive beauty to the floral garlands 
that entwined themselves on the back of the couch on 
which I reclined. To that escritoire, inlaid with so many 
shining woods, a picked workman had given seven years 
of his life. The eye wandered over these things, resting 
nowhere, dazzled by the pomp and glory of the art world. 
I touched the shining woods of a cabinet. The surface 
was even—perfect workmanship. I removed the heavy 
key from the lock. It was made of gold. Holding that 
golden key in my hand I realised that the pendulum of my 
appreciation of the magnificent had swung to the highest 
point. The other extremity would be an agreeable change, 
so I slipped from that room, intending to return, and 
made my way to the British water-colours—ruins, hedge- 
sparrows’ nests, and plums. 

British water-colours are not the thunder and lightning 
of art, and these 268 drawings at Messrs. Agnew’s which 
deal mainly with gentle subjects must be approached in a 
calm and unexpectant mood. They are the work of the 
quiet men of art, who would rather paint a landscape with 
cottages than a storm at sea, a hayfield than a battle. 
Even when they do choose a moving subject the drawing 
is keyed to their reposeful natures. Cox’s ‘‘ Welsh 
Funeral” is not sad, Copley Fielding’s ‘‘ Storm Clearing 
off: Entrance to Glencoe,” is not dramatic: these draw- 
ings arouse no deeper feeling than a mild —— 
The great eighteenth century portraits challenge and 
stimulate, flashing the personalities of men and women 
before our eyes, disturbing us as human nature—elusive, 
enigmatic, unending—-must always disturb; but the 
cigntenaths century water-colourists had nothing to do 
with such Titan’s work. For them the simple face of 
things—evening glow, a church porch, or an Italian lake. 
Again through their eyes we catch glimpses of quiet 
corners of the world we have travelled, chosen because of 
some effect of atmosphere or colour that caught the 
wandering artist’seye. They repeat themselves, of course, 
but who is not glad to see again the Campagna or a Surrey 
common. 

Wanderers were these old water-colourists, but not great 
travellers. A motor car would go as far in an afternoon 
as David Cox or de Wint in a summer. As for Turner, 
well, as usual, he dominates this collection, towering above 
his brethren. Water-colour was the expression of their 
whole talent ; water-colour was the expression of but one 
of the compartments of his genius. Here you see him 
as the wanderer over England, making some of the draw- 
ings that were to be engraved in the ‘‘ England and 
Wales” and the “Southern Coast” series. Also, you 
may see him pausing before Ehrenbreitstein, the fortress 
looking like a ghost on the top of its rock, or on the wet 
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Lancaster sands, or studying the effect of moonlight 
mingling with firelight in a Surrey lime-kiln, knowing 
just what water-colour could do, leaving such subjects as 
‘* Jack Cade’s Rebellion ”’ to Sir John Gilbert. 

Darkness had fallen when I returned to the connois- 
seur’s house. The rooms were brilliantly lighted, making 
the spoils look more magnificent than ever. There 
seemed no place for modest water-colours amidst such 
grandeur. My eyes wandered round from one — to 
another, up past the portraits till they rested on the Robert 
Adam ceiling. The unobtrusive lines of the design of 
that ceiling, with its simple symbols, its flowers and 
fantasies, harmonised with the memory of those quiet 
eighteenth century water-colours, and I wondered what 
my host would say to a few water-colours on the walls of 


an Adam room, with some pieces .of Adam furniture 
against the white walls. But I did not suggest it to 
him. 
C. L. H. 
Science. 


The Supreme Question. 


Iv would be idle to comment at length upon the intellectual 
state of our time. Suffice it to observe that, on the 
afternoon of the day on which was published Mr. Myers’ 
hook on personal immortality, I saw on a bookstall a 
sixpenny edition of Haeckel’s ‘‘ Riddle of the Universe.” 
Within a few hours I had read that telepathy is an 
‘acknowledged fact.”” Mr. Myers’ book has been hailed 
as the greatest bequest of last century to ours, but from 
my recollection of Haeckel’s work, now published at one 
eighty-fourth part of the price of Myers’, I well knew 
how cogent were its claims to that distinction. It is to 
me no less than terrible that this book, so fascinating, 
so lucid, so momentous, should be broadcast to-day, 
presenting to the untrained mind the results of the work 
of the nineteenth century, and building upon that 
~~ ~eo and magnificent basis a system which is 
a lie. 

After reading through ten chapters of familiar matter 
—chapters valuable, however, in that they present an 
epitome of all science—the reader of this sad masterpiece 
will make two observations of some moment. The first 
is that the author is not above an adroit juggling with 
terms, notably in his now familiar use of the word 
“soul”; and you will ask yourself, what is the relation 
of this method to his intention, the elucidation of truth ? 
The second observation is this, that the apostle of “‘ truth, 
beauty and goodness” finds it consistent with his pro- 
fessions to describe the sublime belief in an immortal 
soul as a “trivial conception,” and to allude to the 
myriad pictures of the Madonna and Child in terms 
of a deliberate indecency which are to his lasting shame, 
and which, were such a thing conceivable, would cast an 
indelible stain upon Truth herself. 

These blemishes apart, however, Haeckel’s work is 
so far a direct exposition of the main facts of existence 
as modern science Soom them. But in his next chapter 
(‘The Immortality of the Soul’) he proves, to his 
own satisfaction, and at great length, that the soul 
must needs be ‘“ etheric,” or indeed gaseous; so 
that one might form “ soul-snow,” as Dewar liquefies 
hydrogen, and that this ‘“reductio ad absurdum” 
demonstrates the soul—and its immortai‘ty—to be a 
myth. This theme is illustrated by allusions to the 
pleasure of the eternal company of a mother-in-law and 
to the history of Henry VIII, which are the cheap and 
obvious garbage of the slums of intellect, and which 
culminate in this (the italics are mine): “‘ modern realism 
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can have nothing whatever to do with these incom- 
prehensible notions ; they satisfy neither the mind’s feeling 
of causality nor the yearning of our emotions.” And 
‘‘ the belief in the immortality of the human soul . . . 
is in hopeless contradiction with the most solid empirical 
truths of modern science.” As if that mattered. Modern 
science has “ proved’? what we all know, that a living 
dog is better than a dead lion, or that you may incinerate 
a corpse, and has, in Haeckel’s view, proved the non- 
existence of that which it has not be to attempt to 
understand. Agnosticism is intelligible,—‘‘ there lives 
more faith in honest doubt,” but atheism is not merely 
the antithesis of the scientific attitude, but a deliberate 
impertinence. Confession of ignorance is the first essential 
of the enquirer, and the denial of it which such assertions 
exemplify not only incriminates all thought, but is, if you 
think of it, the only possible way in which the world’s 
time can be wasted. 

But it is in the next chapter (“‘ The Law of Substance ’’) 
that is found the base of the monistic creed. Haeckel has 
applied this term—the law of substance—to those two 
supreme generalizations, the laws of the conservation of 
matter and of energy, which underlie all scientific con- 
ceptions. Before either of these was proved, Spinoza had 
embodied them in the “‘ stately pantheistic system ” which 
Goethe and Haeckel take to be “‘ the loftiest, profoundest, 
and truest thought of all ages.” ‘To this profound 
thought of Spinoza,” he says, ‘“‘our purified monism 
returns after a lapse of two hundred years.” That matter 
and energy will be for eternity, is the scientific belief. 
From this Haeckel goes on most admirably to show 
—and he has tens of thousands of new readers at this 
hour—that there is a supreme unity in things, that matter 
and energy are indivisible, that all forms of matter are 
derived from one—the “‘ prothyl ”’—-and that all forms of 
energy are transmutable. All this is, of course, platitude, 
—splendid and vital platitude. 

And here we are confronted with the supreme question. 
If monism is to stand ; if, as Haeckel says, we ‘‘ have the 
courage to accept a rounded philosophical system”; if we 
are to claim, as Haeckel does, to have found the solution of 
the world-riddle, at this point we must forsake Logic and 
say that, since matter and energy are to be for eternity, 
it follows that they have been from eternity. It does not 
follow. ‘‘Creation from nothing is a miracle,” says 
Haeckel; ‘‘ therefore it is false.” For the “‘ myth of 
creation ”’ he substitutes evolution, as explaining everything. 
It has been proved to explain the course of everything, of 
the starry heavens and the mind of man. But it does not 
approach the question—Whence? This book, which pro- 
fesses to tell us all there is to know, from the “ clash of 
worlds ”’ to the theories of sociology, deliberately denies the 
first question of all. It does not follow that because 
matter and energy are indestructible—for this is the 
whole theory—they are therefore from eternity. The 
terminal atom on my pen defies Haeckel and his worthless 
logic. Whence, it says? He has no answer worth the 
name. If his system is to be “ rounded,” there must be 
no dualism, no antithesis. Therefore it is necessary to 
have resort to barefaced dishonesty. Hence the following : 
“All these and similar forms of belief in creation 
are incompatible with the law of the persistence of 
matter and force ; that law knows nothing of a beginning.” 
Exactly; it knows nothing of a beginning. Nor does 
it assert anything of a beginning. But this latter-day 
philosophy must settle that point; upon which its 
existence depends. Therefore the preposterous deduction 
is made that there never was a beginning: that Matter, 
being indestructible, is therefore from eternity. Says 
Schopenhauer: ‘‘ the world exists in virtue of its own 
inherent forces . . . a polite way of giving the Lord 
God his congé.”” Observe that this answer to the supreme 
question directly depends upon a naked piece of false 
reasoning. We cannot destroy matter: therefore it can 
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never have been made. This is the logic of those who 
would show that God must be, if he is at all, a gaseous 
vertebrate. 

As Haeckel himself shows, and endeavours without a 
trace of success to explain away, Kant, Virchow, Du Bois- 
Reymond, Newton, Baer, and many others, have passed 
through his stage ; obsessed in their time as he even yet 
is, by the power of intellectual pride. Here this splendid 
thinker and observer stands, ‘‘ drawing the line under his 
life work,”’ with a book which promises to be the creed of 
many in our century. It is founded upon a gross error in 
logic. The “mighty atom” and many other absurdities 
have come and gone. We have, as the first fact, the ‘‘ law 
of substance.” One atom, or one ion, if you please, 
cannot make another, nor can the others destroy it. To 
me, from this admitted fact, the only deduction is a first 
cause. It is not only the fool, but the intellectual knave 
who “hath said in his heart, there is no God.” 

C. W. Satzesy. 


21 February, 1903. 


Correspondence. 


‘As the English Knew Him.” 


Sir,—Many thanks for your gracious review of my 
compilation of ‘ Lowell’s Early Prose Writings.” At 
a time when certain friends of Lowell are abusing me for 
having done a most indecent thing, such an acknowledg- 
ment of propriety from a high English source is, indeed, 
welcome. One point in the review leads me to express a 
wish. The point is where your.reviewer says: “ As for 
Mr. Littlefield’s appreciation of ‘Lowell in 1842,’ it is a 
sound and just piece of work in the main, and the 
biographical detail in which it abounds will be more 
welcome in that Mr. Scudder’s ‘ official’ Life of Lowell 
has not left any deep impression on the great heart of the 
British-American publics.” __. 

This last is perfectly true, and it reminds me of English 
criticism of both Scudder’s book and Dr. Hale’s ‘‘ James 
Russell Lowell and His Friends,” which invariably ended 
with—“‘ but this is not the Lowell whom we knew.” 

And hence my wish—that some Englishman, before it 
is too late, should write of Lowell as the English knew 
him. Iam sure that his ripest, fullest, most human years 
were spent with you—in his den at the Legation, where 
he chatted and talked of books with bookmen, and at 
St. James’s, and at the laying of corner-stones of English 
libraries, at the inauguration of English schools, &c.— 
and yet we have no record of those years so rapidly 
dimming. But we should like to have them. Why will 
not one of Lowell’s English friends—say Theodore Watts- 
Dunton—give them to us? A very important hiatus, I 
think, would thereby be filled.—Yours, &c., 

Watter Littterie.p. 

Washington Square, 8S.W., New York City. 


The Light that Failed. 


Sir,—I do not think your dramatic critic, Mr. E. K. 
Chambers, can be aware that the ‘‘happy ending”’ to 
“The Light that Failed” is that of the version originally 
given to the public over ten years ago, in (I believe) 
‘* Lippincott’s ” Christmas number. This seems to me to 
make the case against Mr. Kipling very different from 
what it would be, had he, at this stage of his career, 
deliberately altered his story ; or sanctioned its alteration 
to suit the requirements of the theatre. 

With regard to the dislike of the public for tragedy, 
which Mr. Chambers appears to doubt, has not the fate 
of Mr. Pinero’s “‘ Iris,” of Mrs. Clifford’s ‘‘ Likeness of the 
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Night,” of Mr. H. V. Esmond’s “‘ Grierson’s Way”’ proved 
very clearly that'tragedy in modern garb, however good, 
es very little appeal to the average my owl ? More- 
over, the mana t at the Lyric have but lately put the 
readiness of Londoners “‘ to subdue their souls to chasten- 
ing influences” to the test. With what result? I was 
present at three performances of “‘ Othello”; at two of 
them at least, with the exception of the pit and gallery, 
the house was half empty. Under these circumstances, it 
is scarcely strange that Mr. Forbes-Robertson should have 
decided against a tragic conclusion to his new venture. 

I fear it is only too true that our drama can hope for 
no adequate support from a public which seems literally 
to revel in sham pathos and false sentiment.—Yours, &c., 

Godalming. Aacatoa M. Barnam., 


[The “ happy ending” to “The a that Failed ” 
printed in ‘ Lippincott’s’’ Magazine in January 1891 was 
@ perversion of the story as “originally conceived” and 


published in book form later in 1891.] 


Wanted: A Japanese National Song. 


Sir,—May I suggest to your readers, some of whom have 
been writing this week poems in praise of Spring, that 
they should turn their attention to a real want—a National 
Song for Japan. The need for it is shown by the following 
extract from a Japanese newspaper, which was sent to the 
“‘ Spectator” by a resident of Tokio :— 


There should be a national song in every country but we 
Japanese have no one. “ Kimi-gayo” is by no means a national 
song. This is a song:praising the virtues of the Emperor. A 
national song is the representation of the feeling of the popu- 
lace. Asa country isin reality the possession of commons, and 
not of nobles, the ideal of a country exists among commons and 
not among nobles. A song comforting the commons, ennobling 
their ambitions, and giving them the thoughts of self-respect 
and self-confidence, is that which our nation most urgently 
needs. The song though common must not be vulgar. As 
the commons are the natural nobles of a country, their song 
must be noble as far as their thoughts are noble. . . . As 
the song is common, it must be a song of labor. A song is 
not for pleasure, but for encouraging laborers. Some one 
said: “1 take this pen for the country ; I lift up this axe for 
men; I strike this hammer for liumanity ; and I work all for 
God.” This is justly said to be suited for the spirit of a 
national song. A song that ennobles labour, which nobles, 
the lazy people, despise, is a true national song. It is neither 
genteel nor vulgar, but noble and common. Who can make 
our daily work holy? Who can compose the first national 
song in our country? Does the Heaven not send such a poet 
among us ? 

—Yours, &c., 


Penzance. W. A. W. 





The Recreations of Distinguished People. 


Sir,—I am always wildly interested in your correspon- 
dence columns ; this week they inspire and encourage me. 
Your courteous admission of Mr. Algernon Ashton’s very 
proper protest against somebody’s failure to include a 
description of his pastimes in an article on “ The Recrea- 
tions of Distinguished People’ nerves my pen arm to the 
task and duty of calling attention through your columns 
to the equal injustice of my own case. The other evening 
(the Sunday before last, I believe it was), Miss Marie 
Corelli had a “Little Talk about Literature”? with the 
Heaton Mersey Philosophical Society. The gifted lady 
drew brilliant, if obscure parellels between Mr. Pierpoint 
Morgan and the Etruscans, and between her own master- 

ieces of literature, and those of Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
i Walter, and the less known but admirable William 
Shakespeare ; but, as Mr. Ashton says of his own striking 
case, ‘whether by a strange oversight, or for some other 


reason,” she made no mention whatever of my various 
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works. Again, a person named John Smith has written 
an article in the Noodle’s Journal on ‘‘ The Occupations 
of the Illustrious.” This includes particulars of the daily 
life of several European Sovereigns, and even of a Prime 
Minister or two, but nothing as to the features of my own 
daily routine, and this, as Mr. Ashton rightly says of his 
own remarkable case: ‘is all the more surprising as some 
of these are perhaps the most singular of any. 
Here they are, copied word for word from the 1903 
edition”—of ‘ Who's Which”: ‘Occupation: Mr. 
Dawson writes chiefly for posterity and fame. He rises at 
2 a.m., takes a warm bath in whiskey and soda and 
dresses entirely in pale pink satin, with a moistened 
chest-protector affixed to his temples. He then sits down 
to his desk and writes without a break for ten or fifteen 
minutes, according to the weather. Then he visits the 
tombs of famous personages, and listens to the speeches 
in Hyde Park ; after which he gives audience to creditors, 
and other hangers on to his fame. He then dines, 
generally upon boiled haunch of zebra with caper sauce, 
and retires for the day and night. Recreations : Chiropody, 
trumpet-playing (his own), and the study of medical 
journals, with special reference to Swelled Head and allied 
complaints.” —Yours, &c., 


Fern Hill Park, Woking. 


A. J, Dawson. 


‘“The Vision of MacConglinne.” 


Sir,—I am informed on good authority that credit for 
the admirable translation of ‘‘ The Vision of MacConglinne ” 
should be given to the original translator Hennessy, and 
that Prof. Kuno Meyer’s work lay chiefly in a revision of 
Hennessy’s text. I shall be glad if you will insert this, as a 
correction of my statement in the article ‘‘ The Cuchullin 
Saga ’’ in the Acapemy of last week.—Yours, &c., 

Epwarp GaRNetr. 


Mr. Davidson as Novelist. 


Sir,—The author of the article on ‘Novelist Poets 
should have made enquiries before he rashly wrote: ‘‘ We 
do not look to Mr. Davidson .... for novels.”” As 
everybody with a healthy taste for a moving romance 
ought to know, Mr. Davidson is, to adopt the title of one 
of his stories, ‘‘ A Practical Novelist.” I can also call to 
mind ‘‘ Ninian Jamieson,’’ ‘ Baptist Lake,” and that 
brilliant fantasy ‘‘The Wonderful Mission of Earl 
Lavender,” not to speak of ‘‘ The Pilgrimage of Strong- 
soul” and other shorter tales.—I am, &c., 

Wittiam G. Hutentson. 


9? 





Father-in-Law or Step-father ? 


Sir,—A few weeks ago some of those who think Dickens 
infallible were sending letters to the ‘‘ Saturday Review ” 
defending his use of the term father-in-law in cases where 
Shakespeare, Addison, and a host of other literati employ 
step-father. Is one then to believe that those who sneer 
at the use of step-father will be disposed to maintain that 
if a man leave a legacy to his father-in-law, his mother’s 
second husband has as good a claim to the money as his 
wife’s father? Is that the law? and can these ruffled 
Dickensites say, ‘‘ Thyself shall see the act ’?—Yours, &c., 

W. 


Wanted a. Poem. 


Sin,—Could you‘or any of your readers tell me where I 
can find an old historical poem, beginning— 
The Romans in England long held sway 
The Saxons after them led the way, 
Till both of them had an overthrow 


+ 


Each of them by a Norman bow. 
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It gives a short description of each King and Queen. For 


instance :— 


Good Queen Bess was a glorious dame 

And bonny King Jamie from Scotland came, 
Charles the First was a martyr made 

And Charlie his son was a comical blade. 


I should be glad if I could find out the last verse and 
who wrote it or where it could be found.—Yours, &c., 
76, West Hill, Sydenham. Fruorence E. Foster. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 178 (New Series). 


Last week we offerel a Prize of One Guinea for the best set of 
verses, not to exceed 16 lines,on Spring. Eighty replies have been 
received, We award the prize to Miss Ethel C. Mayne, Rockwater, 
Blackrock, Cork, for the following :— 


{ heard the thrush to-day—the same! 
He sang the thing he used to sing, 

His throat as gladly thrilling ; 

And near I drew—he’s grown so tame, 
“ Trill-rill!” he kept on trilling. 

I found the buds to-day—the same ! 
The earth was quick with green a-prick, 
And shy brown sheathes were showing . . . 
There was our tree without a name, 
Snowy as if ‘twere snowing! 

I felt the Spring to day—the same! 

For every year the green is here, 

And every year the singing ... 

But sure! no Spring-time ever came, 
Bringing what this is bringing! 





Other replies follow :— 


When fair days shine, 

Forgotten winds of Spring will wake and blow, 
Like sudden notes divine 

From some far lute a thousand years ago. 


This barren rod 

Will break to leaf and bloom within my hand ; 
Above the fragrant sod, 

By every brook will greening willows stand. 


O tempest-worn, 
Forget the driving storm that comes no more! 
For thee, chill and forlorn, 
Waiteth an azure sky, an emerald floor. 
[E. H. T., Manchester. ] 


“Wake, wake! The sun is high: 
Back from the windows of the sky 
The cloudy curtains roll ; by many a token, 
Snowdrop and crocus fair, 
I know drear winter's spell is broken. 
Rise up, old Farth, from out thy drowsy lair 
*Mid mouldered leaves, and sing 
Thy matin song of Spring.” 
“ Nay, nay, I trust thee not, 
Though in tay little garden-plot 
Thy foolish firstlings cower, I wait the tidings 
Of swallow at my eaves, 
And all his whispered, sft confidings, 
The house is dark and cold: my bed of leaves 
Is warm. I rise not yet,— 
Lest trusting “brings regret.” 
[H. C. P., Uffeulme, Devon. ] 








Lily, laughing light and free : 

How I loved thos2 days of spring 
When you first danced down to me 
Like some heavenly thing! 


In my garden by the sea 
Lilies white were flowering, 
None so pure, it seemed to me, 
As this heavenly thing. 
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Death came sailing silently— 
Now I hate the days of spring, 
While the lilies mock at me 


Of my heavenly thing. 
|W. M., Davos Platz. ] 


A voice breathes through the world to-day 
From rain-swept woods of waking leaves : 
This veil-like cloud shall pass away, 
This veil the unseen spindle weaves. 


It changes yet, it does not live, 
It cheats, but still it shadows good ; 
For lo, the soul earth cannot give, 
Hath come to her for motherhood. 
[E. H., London. } 


In vain all the winter I studied 
The proofs which no learning can prove, 
Until springtide returning has flooded 
The fields with the Spirit of Love. 
From the milky way of the daisies, 
The thick star-blossoming thorn, 
Like a ladder to heaven, lift your praises, 
O light-winged larks of the morn. 
As of old in the Orient burning 
Rose a star in the track of the sun, 
So, ere nightfall, the same star returning, 
Will shine, when the cycle has run. 
We are slaves to the world and its wages, 
We are wise, and eat dust, like the. snake ; 
Then arise, O thou Star of the Ages, 
Awake in the west--Awake ! 
[G. N., South Norwood. } 


Springtide in Egypt, this to some is sweet, 
For now the days flash by on fervid feet, 
*Companied by strong winds and cloudless skies 
And sunlight riotous. With languid eyes 
In the broad gardens men, at evening, 
Watch the pale orange-flowers blossoming, 
England, with yearning do I turn to thee 
Across long miles of sad estranging sea ; 
Recall the pleasures of an English spring ; 
Hear from tall elms the rooks’ harsh music ring ; 
Watch rain-filled freshets purling through the woods ; 
See broad fields verdant from receding flvo.ls ; 
Hail warmer days that heraid April’s reign 
O’er dusty furrows with their sprouting grain; 
Seek hazlewoods where the first primrose blows, 
Or mossy banks where the wild violet grows. 
[?. T. B., Tonbridge. ] 


A voice comes over the sea, 

And a whisper stirs in the land ; 
My heart leaps up in me, 

For I know that Spring is at hand. 
Oh, Spring comes in like a tide, 

Lifting the spirit high, 
Nearer the wonder, and wide 

Rapture, and rest of the sky. 
The pulse of desire awakes 

In the tired dumb soul of the earth. 
Out of her lethargy breaks 

The thrill of the passion of birth. 
Alas for the flowerless pause, 

The ebb that follows the flow, 
What breathing of Hope may cause 

The blossom of Love to blow? 

[H. 8. B., Stirling. ] 


Competition No. 179 (New Series). 


This week we offer a Prize of One Guinea for the best letter to 
the Editor on any Current Literary Topic. Not to exceed 250 words. 
RULES. 

Answers, addressed, “Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 25 February, 1903. Each answer must be 
accompanied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending 
more than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a te coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered, 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only, 
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WORKS FOR THE STUDY OF 


IRISH LITERATURE, 


PUBLISHED BY 


DAVID NOTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE, LONDON. 





THE CUCHULLIN SAGA IN IRISH LITERATURE, 
being a collection of stories relating tothe Hero Cuchullin, translated from the 
Irish by various scholars: compiled and edited with Introduction and Notes 
by ELEANOR HULL. Ixxx,316 pp. Cloth. Net, 7s. 6d. 


THE VISION OF MACCONGLINNE. A twelfth century 
Irish Wonder-tale. Edited and translated by KUNO M&YER, with literary 
Introduction by W. WOLLNER. Crown 8v9. liv, 212 pp. Cloth. Net, 7s. 6d 


THE VOYAGE OF BRAN, SON OF FEBAL, to the 
LAND OF THE LIVING. Anoid Irish Saga, now first edited, with Trans- 
lation, Notes, and Glossary by KUNO MEYER. With an Essay upon the Irish 
Vision of the Happy Otherworld, and the Celtic doctrine of Rebirth, by 
ALFRED NotTT. 


Vol.I. THE HAPPY OTHERWORLD. 1895, xviii, 331 pp. 108, 6d. 


Vol. II. THE CELTIC DOCTRINE OF REBIRTH. 1897. xii, 352 pp 
10s, 6d. 


OSSIAN AND THE OSSIANIC LITERATURE. by 


ALFRED NUTT. l6mo. Sewed. 6d. net. (7d. post free.) 


CUCHULAINN, THE IRISH AOCHILLES. 


Nutt. 16mo. Sewed. 6d. net. (7d. post free.) 


MERUGUD UILIX MAICC LEIRTIS. The Irish O:lyssey, 
a twelfth-century Irish text, edited, with Notes, Translation, and Glossary, 
by KUNO MEYER. 16mo. 1886. xii, 36 pp. Cloth, Net, 2s. Sewed. Net, 
ls, 6d. 


MEYER (Kuno). EARLY IRISH TEXTS. 


Translated by K. M. 8vo. Sewed. 


I. KING AND HERMIT. A Oolloquy between King Guaire of Aidne 
and his Brother Marban. An Irish Poem of the tenth century. 
Demy 8vo. 1901. Net, 2s. 6d. 


II. LIADAIN AND QUIRITHER. 
century. 1902. Net, 1s. 6d, 


DAILLIGAN (Alice). THE LAST FEAST OF THE 


IANNA. A Dramatic Legend from the Ossianic Cycle. I6mo, 1900, 
Sewed. Net, 6d. (7d. post free.) 


HYDE (Douglas). BESIDE THE FIRE, Gaclic Folk- 
Stories. Oollected, edited (Irish Text facing English), and translated by 
D. H. With Introduction, Notes on the Irish text, and Notes on the tales, 
by the Editor and ALFRED Nutt, Crown 8vo,  lviii, 204 pp. 1891 
Cloth. 7s, 6d. 


AN SGEULUIDHE GAEDEALACH. Gaclic Folk- 
Tales with accompanying French ,Translation. Demy 8v9. 1902. 558 pp. 
Net, 103. 6d. 


IRISH SAGA LIBRARY. 


No. 1. The Courtship of Ferb. An Old Irish Romance 
transcribed in the twelfth century into the Book of Leinster. Trans- 
lated into English Prose and Verse by A. H. LEAHY, late Fellow of 
Pembroke Coilege, Cambridge. With Preface, Notes, and Literal 
Translations. Square 18mo. Printed at the Ballantyne Press on 
antique paper, in green and black. With frontispiece, decorative 
title-page, and decorative cover by CAROLINE WATTS, Net, 2s, 


IRISH TEXTS SOCIETY. Inedited Irish Texts with accom. 
panying English version, notes and Introduction. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Net 
prices, 


Vol. I. The Adventures of the Lad of the 
Ferule. The Adventures of the Children of the King of Norway. 
Two Irish Romantic Tales of the 16th and 17th Centuries, edited 
and translated for the first time by DouUGLAS HybkE, LL.D. with 
Introduction, Notes and Glossary. 15899. xvi, 176 pp. 6s, 


Vol. Il. Fled Bricrend; The Feast of Bricriu. 


An early Gaelic Saga, edited, with Translation, Introduction and 
Notes by GEORGE HENDERSON, M.A., PH.D, 1899. Ixvii,2u9 pp. és. 


Vol. Il. The Poetical Works of Eogan 
O’Rahilly. For the first time edited, with accompanying kuglish 
version, Introduction, Notes and Glossary by the REY. FATUER 
DINEEN, S.J. 1900, Ixiii, 304 pp. Nearly out of print. 


Vol. IV. History of ireland. By Gerorrrry 
KEATING. Edited by DAVID |COMYN. Vol. I. 1902, xviii, 237 pp, 
10s. 6d. 


MACALISTER (R. A. S.). Studies in Irish Epi- 
graphy. A Collection of Revisel Realings of the Ancient Inscriptions 
of Ireland. With Introduction and Notes. 

Part I.: The Ogham Inscriptions of the Barony of OCorkaguiney, and the 
Counties of Mayo, Wicklow, and Kildare. Demy 8vo. 1897. 96 pp. Cloth. 
Net, 3s. 6d. 

Part II.: The Ogham Inscriptions of the Counties of Kerry (not included 
in Part I.), Limerick, Oavan, and King’s Co. ; as well as the Ogham Inscrip- 
tions of the Irish Type in Scotland and the Isle of Man. With an Appendix 
on the Ogham Tablets of. Biere, ae a Demy 8vo, 1902, 188 pp 
Numerous illustrations. Cloth. Net, 10s. 6d, 


By ALFRED 


Edited and 


An Irish Love Story of the ninth 
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New Books Received. 


THEOLOGIOAL AND BIBLIOAL. 


Illingworth (Agnes L.), arranged by, The Resurrection and the Life.(Mowbray) 

Hannay (James O.), The Spirit and Origin of Christian Monasticism (Methuen) 6/0 
Gough (Edward), The Bible True from the Beginning. Vol VIII. (Kegan Paul) 16/0 
Montefiore (Claude G.), Liberal Judaism...........0--seeeee (Macmillan) net 3/0 


POETRY, CRITIOISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Lanier (Sidney), Shakspere and his Forerunners. 2 Vols.....(Heinemann) net 30/0 
Mathews (OC. Myles and Wilfrid C.), Everyman’s Education : A Morality Play 
(Cornish) net 1/0 
Yeats (Jack B.), The Treasure of the Garden: A Play.......... (Mathews) net 5/0 
Riversdale (P.), Vers Amour .........cccccccsees (Maison des Poéttes, Paris) 3 fr. 
Bonnell (Henry H.), Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, Jane Austen. Studies in 
Sl Web acdsneevdeseceeons Ooceecec cccccegqrcccovesecs (Longmans) net 7/6 
Smith (Horace), Hymns and Psalms... .......0sessceseeeecseeeces (Macmillan) 2/6 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Goschen (Viscount), The Life and Times of Georg Joachim Goschen. 2 Vols. 
(Murray) net 36/0 


Litchfield (R. B.), Tom Wedgwood ......ccccccscccccccccses (Duckworth) net 8/0 
Austin (Major Herbert H.), With Macdonald in Uganda ......... (Arnold) net 15/0 
Baldry (A, L.), Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters: Millais ............- (Bell) 1/0 


Williamson (George ©.), Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters: Murillo....( , ) 1/0 
Leibbrandt (H. 0. Y.), edited by, Slachters Nek Rebellion, 1815 ....(King) net 10/6 
Coghlan (T. A.) and Ewing (T.'T.), The Progress of Australasia in the Nine- 
Cae COONEY. occccccccccccccovccevesesacccsncacccesees (Chambers) net 5/0 
Browning (Oscar), Wars of the Century and the Development of Military Science* 
(Chambers) net 5/0 
Little (J. Stanley), Progress of British Empire in the Century .( ” )net 5/0 
ee Ss | rrr Te (Stock) 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


ans Cathe Eb Crs occtnccsccrusnecesccesccsceesaesscs (Methuen) 3/0 
Keeler (Oharles), San Francisco and Thereabout 
(California Promotion Committee) 


SOIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Shaw (Frederick G.), Comets and their Tails ............6. +++-(Bailliére) net 2/6 
EDUCATIONAL, 
Petch (T.), Plane Geometry...........csececeess be -ccctccccccccccss(Afnold) 1/4 
Lachlan (R) and Fletcher (W.0.), The Elements of Geometry,....... ‘ «.) 
Pontet (R. L. A. Du), Pobmes Choisis ........ccccccscccccccccccccece if o } 
Wilson (Richard), A First Course in English Literature,............. . ~- 2» 
Johnson (R. Brimley), edited by, Macbeth.......... becocsccccecs (Blackwood) 1/0 
Atkins (H. G.) and Kastner (L. E.), Selected and edited by, Goethe’s Poems 
(Blackie) net 3/6 
Blakeney (E. H.), with notes by, Kingsley’s The Heroes ............. (Blackie) 1/0 
Brown (John), edited by, Cresar’s Gallic War. Book VIT............. { go ) 
Henson (Rev, J.), The Cyclops of Euripides.............cccceeceeeess es ek 
Barbé (Louis A.), edited by, The Fairy Tales of Charles Perrault ..... ( » ) WW 
Mitchell (J. E.), edited by, Sandean’s Mademoiselle De La Seigliére...(  ,, _)- 0/10 
The Picture Shakespeare ; King John. ......s-cccccceccecs Odececcces Co ) 
Skeat (Bertha M,), A Primer of Historical English Grammar......... ‘« » ie 
Blackie’s English Classics : Cowper's The Task. Book V. ........... ( » ) O2 
sis ea Scott's Lord of the Isles. Canto II. ..... ( w» ) Of 
” ” ” Canto VI.....€ . ) 0/2 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Mothersole (Hartley B. N.), Everybody's Guide to the Education Act 1902. 
x ; ; (Hadden) net 2/6 
Medicine for the Mind from the Store House of the World’s Greatest Thinkers 
(St. Martin's Press) net 2/0 
Lurton (A. R. E.), Cape Colony for the Settler. ..........escceeeees (King) net 2/6 


NEW EDITIONS, 


Hoxley (Leonard), Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 3 Vols. 
(Macmillan) net 
Reynolds (Myra), The Poems of Anne Countess of Winchilsea. 
(University of Chicago Press) net $3.00 
Hardy (Thomas), The Woodlanders.............scccceccesccccece (Macmillan) 3/6 
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Hamilton (Count Anthony), Memoirs of Count Grammont. 2 Vols. 
: (Bullen) net 12/0 
Dickens (Charles), David Copperfield.............seceeeees (Chapman & Hall) 3/6 
- - EE Sb dasendndddnacedseuwadseees ( pe - ) 36 
Oooke (Jobn), Wakeman’s Handbook of Irish Antiquities ....(Hodges, Figgis) 
Jever (Charles), Harry Lorrequer........cccccccccccccccccccces (Newnes) net 3/0 
Macaulay (Thomas Babington), Lays of Ancient Rome........... -..(Dent) net 1/6 
Cassell’s Popular Educator. Part 1. .........ccccccccccccccccccceccs (Cassell) 0/6 
BReeOet Wes Ets Gah, CNN DUR, oc ccccccccdccdccécccccccscece (Ward, Lock) net 0/6 
Melville (G. J. Whyte), The Brookes of Bridlemere .............. (Ward, Lock) 6/0 


Green (John Richard), A Short History of the English People. Part 18. 
(Macmillan) net 0/6 






The Newspaper Press Directory, 1903........cccsccccccoccccccccccs (Mitchell) 2/0 
Mérimée (Prosper), Letters to an Unknown ............ ..(Gibbings) 6/0 
Shakespeare (W.) Much Ado About Nothing ....... -+-(Jack) net 2/0 
An Old Boy, Tom Brown's School-Days..... Macmillan) net 2/0 
ET SITE oi ten ncnathas abd knednededbannavsaneiicusemall (Kelly's) 

Holmes (Oliver Wendell), The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table...... (Blackie) 2/0 
Gilbert (Henry), edited by, The Literary Year-Book, 1903.......... (Allen) net 5/0 


PERIODICALS. 


Library, Jew ish Quarterly, London, Lamp, Reader, Veetis, Girl's Realm, Printseller, 
North American Review, American Antiquarian. 


—__ 


New Booxs Nearty Reapy. 


‘More Letters of Charles Darwin: a Record of His 
work in an Hitherto Unpublished Series,” edited by Mr. 
Francis Darwin, and Mr. A. C. Seward, will be published 
by Mr. Murray next week. 
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The Clarendon Press: have in preparation an edition of 
Sir Thomas More’s “Utopia,” edited with introduction 
and notes by Mr. Churton Collins. 





Messrs. Macmillan will issue shortly an abridgment of 
Prof. Bury’s History of Greece, which has been carried 
out under the supervision of the author. The work is in 
length about a quarter of the Student’s History, but the 
abridgment has been so done as to keep the narrative 
almost entirely in Prof. Bury’s original phrasing. 












Mr. J. H. Fowler, of Clifton College, who some 
published an edition of Book the Fourth of Palgrave’s 
‘Golden Treasury” with explanatory and illustrative 
notes, has prepared for Messrs. Macmillan a similar edition 
of Book the Third, which comprises extracts from the 
English and Scotch poets of the eighteenth century, from - 
Gray and Collins to Burns and Cowper. 


Mr. John Lane will publish shortly a new work dealing 
with the correspondence of Mrs. Carlyle, to be entitled 
‘‘New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle,” 
annotated by Thomas Carlyle and edited by his nephew, 
Alexander Carlyle, with an introduction by Sir James 
Crichton-Browne. We are informed that “‘it is the mission 
of these volumes to rehabilitate the character of Thomas 
Carlyle.” 


Volumes I. and II. of Mr. George Allen’s new Library 
Edition of Ruskin’s Works, edited by Mr. E. T. Cook, 
will contain, among other papers, the following early 
writings : The Poetry of Architecture ; Essay on Literature 
(1836) and Letters to Mr. Dale (1841); Essay on Music 
and Painting (1838), partly unpublished; Letters to a 
College Friend (1840-43) ; Leoni; The King of the Golden 
River; various new matter. The Poems will appear 
separately as Volume II. 


Messrs. T. and T. Clark announce an extra volume of 
Dr. Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. This volume is not 
intended to supplement the Dictionary, which is complete 
in the four valumes already issued. It is an extra volume 
with full indexes. During the progress of the Dictionary 
through the press, it was seen that many of its articles 
touched somewhat closely upon subjects which lay outside 
the scope of a Dictionary of the Bible. It is sufficient to 
name Agrapha, Diaspora, Philo, Josephus, Talmud, the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, and the Religion of Greece and 
Asia Minor. Again it was felt that certain subjects or 
portions of subjects invited a fuller treatment than the 
space at command or the proportion to be observed could 
afford. This volume would therefore contain a fuller 
investigation of the English versions, The Sermon on 
the Mount, Textual Criticism of the New Testament, 
Wages, Ships, Religions of. Assyria, and Babylonia, 
of Egypt, and of Israel; the Development of Doctrine 
in the Apocryphal Age. There are other subjects, 
related to one another, which had been treated at quite 
sufficient length under their own individual titles, but 
which lose something from being scattered throughout 
the volumes. A few general articles jhave been written 
in order to bring these subjects into relation to one another, 
e.g. articles on the Races of the Old Testament, on Roads 
and Travel, New Testament Times, Hours, Papyri, the 
Style of Scripture, Symbols, &e., All the articles have been 
written by scholars who have made:a special study of the 
subjects assigned to them. it 
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MACMILLAN & Co.'s 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
Life and Letters of 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


By LEONARD HUXLEY. 
With Portraits. 3 vols. Globe 8vo, 12z. net. 


UNKNOWN MEXICO. A Record 


of Five Years’ Exploraticn among the Tribes 
of the Western Sierra Madre; in the Tierra 
Caliente of Tep’c and Jalisco ; and among 
the Tarascus of Michoacan. By CARL LCM- 
HOLTZ, M.4. With numerous Illustrations. In 
2 vols. ,8v0, 50s. net. 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK TO THE 
GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES IN THE 

B ITISH MUSEUM. Compiied by EDWARD 
4, — Crown 8ro, limp leatber, gilt edges, 














MACMILLAN’S 
illustrated Pocket Classics. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; or, in leather limp, 3s, net. 
LATEST ADDITION. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS. 


With Illustrations by F. J. SULLIVAN. 





POPULAR UNIFORM EDITION OF 


THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS. 


In Fortnightly V olumes, with a Map of _— 
in each. Orown 8vo, 3a, 6d. each 

JUDE THE OBSCURE. 

THE WOODLANDERS. 

THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE: 

TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 

FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 

A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. 

TWO ON A TOWER. 

THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price Is. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH :— 
OPENING CHAPTERS OF 
A NEW NOVEL 
By STEPHEN GWYNN: 


JOHN MAXWELL’S MARRIAGE. 


MONSIEUR DE BLOWITZ. By a Special Corre” 
spondent. 

THE QUARANTINE KENNELS. By T. E. Kebbel. 

STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORY. By 
J.L. Etty. ViI—Julius Cesar. | 

AVE ATQUE VALE. By St. John Lucas, | 

A DAY OF REST. By Andrew Marshall. 

THE NEW VOLAPUK. By Peveril Jolliffe. 

A FORGOTTEN JESTER. By John Fyvie. 

THE ABYSSINIAN ARMY. By G. F. H. Berkeley. 


‘THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


| 
| 
ILLUSTRATED. | 








Price 1s. 4d, Annual Subscription, post free, 16s, 
The MARCH Number contains :— 
THE GREAT NORTAWEST.—I. By Ray Stannard 
Baker, Author of “ The Great Sonthwest.” 
IN THE GATEWAY OF NATIONS. By JACOB A. | 
_RIIS, Author of “ The Making of an American.” | 
THE YELLOW VAN.—V. By RICHARD WHITEING: | 
Author of * No, 5, John Street.” 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General 
Interest. 





ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. . Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The MARCH Number contains :— 
MOTHGR WOLF'S STORY. By Everett McNeil. 
THB OITY THAT LIVES OUTDOORS, By W. 8. 
Harwood. 
AN OLD TIME PHILOSOPHER. By Eleanor Lewis | 
And numerous other Stor’es for the Young. 





MACMILLAN & Co., Limited, London. | 





| PROSPECTS IN THE PROFESSIONS.— 


SMITH, ELDER & Co’s NEW ‘BOOKS. 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


READY ON MARCH 8th. 
With 6 Full-page Illustrations, Crown S8vo, 6s. 


LADY 
ROSE’S 
DAUGHTER. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


AUTHOR OF “ROBERT ELSMERE,” “MARCELLA,” “SIR GEO&GE TRESSADY,” 
“ BLEANOR,” &c. 








New Volume by the Author of “Pot-Pourri from 
a Surrey Garden.” 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


A THIRD POT-POURRI. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, 
AUTHOR OF “POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN,” “MORE POT-POURRI 
FROM A SURREY GARDEN,” Kc. 


NOTICE.—A SECOND IMPRESSION of 


A CASTLE IN SPAIN, 


By BERNARD E. J. CAPES, 
AUTHOR OF “THE LAKE OF WINE,” &., IS NOW READY. 


PUNCH.—* A romance of thrilling interast. . . . Tae writer's style is reminisce ‘t of Thackeray in Esmond, 
of Anthony Hope, ‘Q,’ and in certain parts of George Meredith. To get all those authors at their best in one 
novel is no small achievement ; yet it is a salad of which the peculiarly attractive flavour is the author's own 
—> Taken for all in all it is one of the very best romances the Baron has come acros3 for some considerabl2 

me.’ 


THE TIMES.—“ It i3s>me time since we have read a novel so full of gool matter as ‘ A Castle in Spa‘n.’ 
The narrative is wonderfully brisk and vivid, and the style distinguished.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





“— NOVEL BY GRAHAM HOPE. 
MARCH 9TH.—Crown &vo, 6s. 


THE TRIUMPH OF 
COUNT OSTERMANN. 


By GRAHAM HOPE, 
AUTHOR OF “A CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE” AND 
“MY LORD WINCHENDEN.” 


THE ‘CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


FOR MARCH. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS. 


Chaps. 7-9. By | BY MY FAITH AS A BANKER. 


‘OP PLESTON 
THE as OF PROPERTY. 


TRAVELS WITH A T-SQUARE. 


TO THE GRAVE OF MY BABY T 
AT SHIALI. By Miss M. faa ares 
SERVANTS AND SERVICE IN EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, TOWN AND COUNTRY. By Miss 
VIOLET A. SIMPSON. 


ON AN ALPINE FRONTIER. 
HENDERSON, 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 
HENRY SETON M«&RRIMAN. 


AT THE DURBAR. By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 
THE CRETAN EXHIBITION. By D.G.HoGarrt. | 


VII. The 
Land Agent and Farmer. 


THE DOGS OF WAR. By Brevet-Major G. F. 
MACMUSN, DS 


Tas | mew CHEMISTRY. 


THE | PROBLEM OF LONDON’S UNEMPLOYED. 
By the Rev. WILSON CARLILE. 


SMITH, ELDER, 


By BENNET 
By E. H. Laccn 


By W. A. SHENSTONE, 


By ARTHUR H. 





Lonpoy : and Co., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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NOW READY. 


In one vol., royal 8vo, extra cloth, gilt top, 
price 15s, net. 


MONT PELEE, 


AND 


THE TRAGEDY OF MARTINIQUE. 


A Study of the great Catastrophes of 1902, with 
Observations and Experiences in the Field. 


By ANGELO HEILPRIN, 


President of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia. 
With 36 Full-page Illustrations and 29 others in the 
Tex 


The Author's early visit to Martinique permitted him 
to study the scene of the major disaster very soon 
after its happening, and his experiences during the 
great eruption of August 30, of which he was a «direct 
observer, were such as to make the narrative one of 
thrilling interest. 

The Daily Chronicle speaks of it as “ A most vivid 
account of the utter annihilation wrought.” 

The Manchester Guardian says :—“ Professor Heil- 
prin writes with extraordinary vigour, and some of 
his descriptions are not easily to be forgotten.” 


London andjPhiladelphia : 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


The Academy and Literature 

Is now Posted Free to every Annual Subscriber in the 
United Kingdom prepaying 13/- Foreign Subscribers 
by a Prepayment of 17/6 will secure it being sent Post 
Free and regularly to any address throughout the 
World for a uniform 1d, postage, though the postage 
payable varies from 1d. minimum to 24d. per copy. 

Orders may be sent through any Bookseller or 
Newsvendor, or direct to the Publisher, 43, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. 





The Academy and Literature. 
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: - FROM 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY wo wELROSE’S. LIST, 


(LIMITED). 





SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 months, 6 months, 
and 12 months 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 


Prospect use3 of terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Oopies of Books always 
ON SALE (Second Hand). Alsoa large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 
So to M, NEW OXFORD STREET: 


241, Brompton Road, S.W. ; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.0., LONDON ; 
And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER 





DARLINGTON’S 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.RB.G.S. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Feap. 8vo. 


HANDBOOKS. 


Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency 


}. J. PHELPS, late American Minister ; 


Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; 


ROBERT BROWNING, 


A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 
THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

BREOON and its BEACONS. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE WYE VALLEY. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 


BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS, 


( LLANDUDNO, 


RHYL, BANGOR, rT OARNARVON | 


) LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON, 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVBY. 


OCNWAY, COLWYN 


BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, and FESTINIOG. 


BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLEOH, ORICOIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, and CHELTENHAM.,. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 
NORWICH, LOWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, and the NORFOLK BROADS. 


1s—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 


the world. - 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A, 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 





Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO, 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltil., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Bookseliers. 
Paris and New York : BRENTANO’S. 





CONTENTS OF 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


For March, 


By Professor A. VAMBERY. 
By JOHN FOSTER FRASER, 


The Agitation against England's Power. 
The Success of American Manufacturers. 
The New Education Authority for London. 


Macedonia and its Revolutionary Committees. 
By R, BoswortTH SMITH, 
By NARAYAN HARISCHANDRA, 

By LANGTON DOUGLAS. 


The Raven—(concluded). 
Reincarnation. 
The Real Cimabue. 
Agricultural Education in the Netherlands. 
The Effects of the Corn Laws—a Rejoinder. 
The Bronté Novels. 


1903. . 


By the Hon. E. LYULPH STANLEY, 
By G. F, ABBOTT, 


By JoHN C. MEDD. 


By Sir GuILFoRD L, MoLEsworTH, K.C,LE. 
By WALTER FREWEN LORD, 


The Crusade against Professional Criminals, By Sir ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B. 


Last Month. By Sir Wemyss REID. 


Social Reform ; The Obligation of the Tory Party. 


By the Right Hon, Sir JoHN Gorst, M.P. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, 


MARSTON & Co., Lrp, 





At 2s. 6d. Net. 
By CUTHBERT LENNOX. 
THIRD EDITION. 


JAMES CHALMERS OF NEW 
UINEA. Missionary, Pioneer, and Martyr. 
By CUTHBERT LENNOX, Author of “Henry 
Drummond.” Large Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
Two Maps and Eight Illustrations, including a 
Fine Portrait. 
At 2s. 6d. Net. 
FOURTH (ENLARGED) EDITION. 
HENRY DRUMMOND, A Bio- 
graphical Sketch (with Bibliography). By OUTH- 
BERT LENNOX. With Photographs anda special 
Wash Drawing by ScoTr RANKIN. Large Crown 
8vo, cloth boards. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


At as. 6d. 


“BOOKS FOR THE HEART” SERIES. 


Edited by ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A. Foolscap 
8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 2s.6d. NEW VOLUMES. 


THE DIARY AND JOURNAL OF 
DAVID BRAINERD. With an Introduc- 
tion by the EDITOR. Two Volumes, 53. 


At 38. 6d. Net. 
By Dr, R. A. TORREY. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


HOW TO PROMOTE AND CON- 
DUCT A SUCCESSFUL REVIVAL. 
By R. A. TORREY, D.D. Imp. 16mo, cloth 
boards, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. net. 

The Christian says :—“ A book which many workers 
may findofservice. . . . Mr. Torrey aims to direct 
us in these activities, and we trust his very practical 
papers will find many sympathetic readers.” 


By Rev. A. MORRIS STEWART, M.A. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE, in a recent 
leading article, says: * There is a general agreement 
amongst those who place more importance on the 
spirit of religion than on the letter of religious dogma 
that a time is approaching, if it has not come, when 
religious truths require to be restated in the light of 
a deeper and wider knowledge of the conditions of 
human life_and of the relation of man to nature.” 
This restatement has been attempted in the remarkable 


book 
THIRD EDITION. 





THE CROWN OF SCIENCE: 


The Incarnation of God in Mankind. 
By Kev. A. MORRIS STEWART, M.A. 224-pages, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 3s. 6d. net. 

The Examiner says :—“ . Fresh and wonder- 
fully convincing. . . The subjevt is a fascinating 
one, and is treated here by one who has bestowed 
much thought upon it.” 


At 3s. 6d. 
By Dr. J. R. MILLER. 
SECOND EDITION. 


SHINING AND SERVING: 
Six Addresses on the Christian Life. 
By J. R. MILLER, D.D. White fancy back, cloth 
boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
The King’s Own Library, 3s. 6d. 

NEW VOLUME, 


TORN FROM ITS FOUNDA- 
TIONS, From Brazilian Forests to Inquisition 

By DAVID KER, Author of “ Oossack and 
Czar.” Imp. 16mo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 

The Bookman says :—“ Another established favourite. 
Mr. David Ker has used his own experience of wild 
lands to first-rate effect in ‘Torn from its Founda- 
tions,’ a thrilling story of Brazil.” 


At 5s. 


By Rev. ALEX. SMELLIE, M.A, 
SECOND EDITION. 


IN THE HOUR OF SILENCE. 





Brief Daily Meditations for a Year. By ALEX. 
SMELLIE, M.A, Imp., cloth boards, gilt edges. 
The Expository Times says :—* All is original and 
all of choicest quality. . The thought is never 
abstruse, but in touch with the simple realities of our 
spiritual life; yet it is always fresh.... We have 
not had a book of daily meditations so near to what 
it ought to be a; this is, though many have tried to 
furnish one.’ 





At 5s. 

THE MAKING OF THE EMPIRE: 
The Story of our Colonies. By ARTHUR 
TEMPLE, Author of “ Our Living Generals,” &c. 
With New Portraits and Illustrations. Fifth 
Edition, re-written, extended, and brought up to 
June, 1902. Cloth boards, 5s. 


16, PILGRIM STREET, E.C. 
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The funniest book that has Fame 
for a very long time. 


By the Authors of “ Lives of the ’Lustrious.” 


1/- WISDOM 1/- 
net. | WHILE YOU WAIT | xe. 


** Speaking as we do with strict imparti- 
ality, we cordially commend it to our 
readers.”—THE TIMES. 

“What 0. O! This is the stuff.”— 

BRITISH WEEKLY. 

‘* Let ’em all come! We want more.”’— 

CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

N.B.—The Publishers could produce hun- 
dreds of similar testimonials if it were not 
Sor the trouble of making them up, Read 
the book and write your own testimonial ! 

















A New Book by the latest American 


humorist. 
3/6 | WOLFVILLE DAYS | 3/6 


Tales of Life in a Western Cattle Town. 
By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS. 




















G/- | THE HILL OF TROUBLE) 6/- 


Stories Mystical, Mediaeval, and 
Supernatural. 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


ISBISTER & Co., Ltd., 
15 & 16, TAVISTOCK ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


THE WORLD'S WORK. 


Edited by HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 














MARCH NUMBER NOW READY. ls. net. 
Special Full-page Portraits of Mr. Asquith 
(Frontispiece), d Inverclyde, M. Deicassé, 


Senator Hanna, Mr. H. Rider Haggard. 
33 Articles. 66 Lllustration:. 
Principal Contents: 
M. DELOASSE. By Sir CHARLES DILKE, Bart., M.P. 
THE COMING OF THE MOTOR. By HENRY 
NORMAN, M.P. 
SENATOR HANNA: A Study of American Politics. 
By A. MAURICE Low. 
= bers OF RURAL ENGLAND: With Letter. 
r. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
IMPRESSIONS OF THE sees. By Sir Joun 
DICKSON-POYNDER, Bart., M.P. 
TEC wh ta EDUCATION. 


MAGN’ 

OUR FORESTRY my ae 
SCHLICM, O.LE., F. 

THE STATE OF THE STATUTE BOOK. By M.D. 
CHALMERS, C.S.1. 

THE RESURRECTION OF SPANISH TRADE. By 

: Major MARTIN HUME. 

WHAT WE SHOULD ALL KNOW ABOUT 

a By WALTER B. HARRIS. (Illus 


THE GREAT CONSUMPTION HOSPITAL AT 
BEELITZ. (Illustrated.) 

GLASGOW: THE SECOND CITY OF THE 
EMPIRE. (Tllustrated.) 

THE DAY'S WORK IN A GREAT LONDON 


By S'r PHILiv 


By PROFESSOR 


_. HOTEL, (Instrated.) 

Nik WORK OF THE BOOK WORLD. With 4 
= Portraits. ‘ 

TRACK ATHLETICS. (lIllustrated.) Etce., etc. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE 


ilterary Year Book, 1903. 


(SEVENTH ISSUE.) 
Edited by HENRY GILBERT. 
500 pages, crown 8vo, cloth limp, 5s.. net. 





LONDON : . 








| A COIN OF EDW 


| Gazette, 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST 


LONDON IN THE 18th 


CENTURY. By Sir WALTER BEsanrT. 
In one volume, demy 4to, cloth, gilt top, 
680 pages. Containing 104 Illustrations 
from Contemporary Prints and a Map. 
Price 30s. net. 
“Full of entertainment and instruction for modern 
Londoners.” — Daily Mail. 
“Turn where you will in his pages, you get some 
interesting glimpse which opens up the past and 
illumines the present.”—Contemporary Review. 


CRITICA BIBLICA. By the 
Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, D.Litt., D.D., Co- 
Editor of the “ Encyclopedia Biblica.” 
Part 1., ISAIAH AND JEREMIAH. Demy 
8¥0, paper covers, price 2s.6d. net. Now 
ready. Part Il., EZEKIEL AND THE 
MINOR PROPHETS. Ready shortly. 


PROBLEMS IN ASTRO. 


PHYSICS. By AGNEs M. CLERKE, 
Author of “ The History of Astronomy in 
the Nineteenth Century.” Demy 8vo, 
cloth, with 31 Page Plates and 50 Illus- 
trations in the text. Price 20s. net. 





The Academy and Literature. 








“One of the most noteworthy contributions to | 


astronomical literature 
Chronicle, 
* The book shows every sign of profound and careful 
study, and the sense of scientific imagination which is 
one of the greatest means of independent discovery.” — 
St, James’s Gazette. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
THROUGH JAPAN. By WALTER 


DEL Mar. One vol., demy 8vo, cloth. 

With 50 Full-page Illustrations. Price 183. 

“Bright and readable and full of information.’’-- 
Yorkshire Post. 

“ Of extreme interest and never dull. . Alto- 
gether we have here a most charming book of travels, 
written in a bright and pleasant style.”—Glasgow 
Herald. 


A. & C. BLACK, “Soho Square, London, W. 


DIGBY, LONG & Go.’s 
POPULAR NOVELS. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


ERGUS Hume’s NEW NOVEL. 
ARD VII. By the Author 
of “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 


EDWIN PALLANDER’S NEW ROMANCE. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A MICRO- 
MAN. By the Author of *‘Across the Zodiac,” &c. 
“A magical book that lives in the memory and grips 
the imagination.”—70-Day. “ A fascinating romance.” 
—Daily Express. “Surpasses anything we have seen 
this season in vigour of imagination.’—Birmingham 


in recent years.” — Daily 





URTIS YORKE'S NEW BOOK. 
IN LIFE’ $ AFTERNOON. By the Author of 
“ Hush,” “A Memory Incarnate,” &c. [Just out. 
NOT IN FELLOWSHIP. By “ALIEN,” 
Author of “ The Untuld Half,” “ Another Woman's 
Territory,” &c. 
World says: “‘ Alien’ has the now rar2-power of 
—s = romance with charm.” 
AN MIDDLEMASS’s NEW NOVEL. 
A WOMAN'S CALVARY. By the Author 


of “ A Girl in a Thousand,” &c. (Just out. 
FRIENDLY FOES. By SARAH TYTLER, 
Author of “In Olarissa’s Day,” &c (Just out. 


RICHARD HE*RY SAVAGE’S NEW Boog, 


AN EGYPTIAN TRAGEDY. By the Author 


THE AIR SHIP. 


ot ** My Official Wife,” &e, 
(Second Edition in the Press. 


of * Tue Ihive Days’ Terror,” &c, 
“Jhrilling and interesting.”--Dundee Courier, 
“ Lively reul ng.”— Bristol Mercury. 
A DOUBLE REVENGE. By L. T. MEADE, 
Author ot “Stories from the Diary of a Do. tor.” 
“A clever, bright, end thoroughly absorbing story.” 
— Bookseller. (Second Editiun. 
G. BERESFORD FITZGBRALD’s NEW NOVEL. 
THE KINGDOM THAT NEVER CAME. 
By the Auchor of “ The Minur Canon,” &c. 
“An able anJ interesting story.”——S.o/sman. 
“ Unusualty well written.”— Aberdeen Press. 
BY FORTUNE'S WHIM. By T. W.Sreicur, 
Author of * The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” «c. 
“A blood-curdling story. Excellently told.”— 
“Morning Post. “The interest is never alloved to 


| flag.”—Literary World. 


GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Coens Road. | DICB /, LONG & C Co., 18, Bouverie Street, E.C. 


} 





IgI 


‘ESTABLISHED 1837. 


“For each must own within these leaves who 


looks , 
A Catalogue, the only Book of Books.” 
—E.P. 1795. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Publishers’ 
Circular 


AND 


Booksellers’ Record of English 
and Foreiga Literature. 


QUARTO, PRICE 14d. WEEKLY. 





Ready ina few days. 


BOOKS OF THE YEAR. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 
cloth, €s. net. 


The English Catalogue 
of Books for 1902, 


Containiog the Full Titles of th: Books pub- 
lishe 1 in 1902. in the United Kingdom, with 
Sizes, Prices, and Publishers‘ Names; als» 


Royal $vo, 


| of the Principal Books published in the 


United States ; with an Index of Subjects in 
one continuous Alphabet. A List of Pub- 
lishers of Great Britain and America, with, 
as far as obtainable, their Telegraphic Ad- 
dresses and Telephone Numbers, is appended. 





BOOKS OF 67 YEARS. 


(Including the Two Annual Volumes 
1901, 1902. Price 6s. net each.) 


The English Catalogue 
of Books, 


ROYAL 6vo. 


N.B.—Vols, V. and VI. contain CATALOGUE ind 
INDEX in one continuous Alphabet, 


| Vol. VI, 1898 to 1900...30s, net, halfsbound 
morocco. ne 
Vol. V. 1890 to 1897..:.84s. net. 
Vol. IV. 1881 to 1889 ..,523. 6d. net. . Ingex 


By J. S. FLuercuer, Author | 


| 
| 


Vol. 31s, 6d. net. 
Vol. III. 1872 to-1880...42s. net. Index’ Vol. 


18s, net. 

Vol. If, 1863 to 1871...Out--of print -and 
searce. Index Vol.‘ 
42s. net. 

Vol. 1. 1835 to 1862...0ut of print and 
scarce, 1: dex Vol. 
Out of print and 
scarce, 

LONDON : 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Co., LTD. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fettcr Lane, E.C. 
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Chatto & Windus’s New-Books. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE INSTIGATOR : A ROMANCE. 


By ERNEST A. TREETON. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HER LADYSHIP. ByT.W. SPeIcurT, 
Author of “ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 





FLORENCE WARDEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
On MARCH 5th, crown 8yvo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
THE HEART OF A GIRL. By 


FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “The House by 
the Marsh.” With 8 Illustrations by FRANCES 
EWAN. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE POWER OF THE PALMIST. 





By VIOLET GUTTENBERG, Author of “ Neither 


Jew nor Greek.” 
“A curious and uncanny story.”—<Academy. 


THE MAGIC OF TO-MORROW. | 


By OYRIL SEYMOUR. 
“The writer has done well. 
mystery, and resolutely declines to show his hand to 


He starts with a 


the end, so that the reader has to go on in spite of | 


himself, for the mere purpose of finding out the solu- 
tion.”— Morning Leader. 


ROSEBURY. 
of “The Diary of a Doctor.” 
“ An engrossing human study.”— Sketch. 


THE TIDEWAY. By AusTIN CLARF, 
Author of “For the Love of a Lass,” &c, 
“ Pathos, tragedy, and, not least, humour. . . . A 
novel to note.”—Glasgow Herald. 


IN CLARISSA’S DAY. By Saran 
TYTLER, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 
“A thoroughly entertaining story, that will be put 
down with sincere regret."—Court Journal. 


THE WOMAN OF MYSTERY. By 
GEORGES OHNET, Author of “The Ironmaster.” 
“A striking and powerful story, which will be fol- 
lowed with breathless interest.”— Ladies’ Field. 
THE WILFUL WAY. By HERBERT 
Compton, Author of “The Inimitable Mrs, 
Massingham.” 
“ Will certainly hold the reader's attention without 
pause.”"— World, 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
TRUTH (VERITE). By Eve Zona. 


Translated, with an Introduction, by ERNEST 
A. VIZETELLY. With a Portrait of the Author. 





“A more tremendous indictment of a nation, and, | 
above all, of a nation’s Church, has seldom fallen 


from pen.”—Daily Chronicle, 

*,* The First Edition’ of “Truth” having been 
exhausted, the Story has been REPRINTED, and 
copies of the SECOND EDITION may now be had 
from all Booksellers, 


THE MAN WHO LOST HIS 
PAST. 'By FRANK RICHARDSON, Author of 
“The King’s Oounsel.” With 50 Illustrations by 
Tom BROWNE, R.I. 

“A mine of merriment.”—Scotsman. “ Immense.”— 
Daily Krpress. “Amusing from start to finish.”— 
Glasgow Herald, “A \augh in every -line.”—To-day. 
“Very lively reading." Morning Leader, “Side- 
splitting.”—Shefield Telegraph. “A triumph.”—The 
Sovereign. “One of the funniest books we have read 
for a long time.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


THE GATES OF WRATH. By 
ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of “The Grand 
Babylon Hotel.” 

“One of the raciest stories we have read for some 
time.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“ A very delightful piece of work.”— Mor sing Leader. 


AS WE ARE AND AS WE MAY 
BE. By Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of “All 
Sortsand Conditions of Men.” Orown 8vo, buck- 
ram, gilt top, 6s. 

“ These entrancing essays.” —St. James's Gazette. 





WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMI- 
LIBS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM (1903). 
Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Mar- 
ri Education, &c,, of more than 12,000 Dis- 
tinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Appa- 
ied, y hg = yt ee ~ y hold or have 

e' r Town an untry A Clu 
&c. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt, 50s. pay * 
on A valuable guide to county society,”—Pall Mail 
zette, 








London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 





The Academy and Literature. 


By L. T. MEADE, Author 





28 February 1903. 





From Mr. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





A NEW NOVEL by ALFRED OLLIVANT, Author of “Owd Bob,” 
entitled 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


JUST OUT. 
DANNY. 


JUST OUT. A NEW NOVEL by Horace HvutTcHInsoy, entitled 
BERT EDWARD, THE GOLF CADDIE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


LATEST WORK. 








MARY CHOLMONDELEY’S 
MOTH AND RUST. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*...A fine story, admirably told.”"— World, 
“ ,.. Admirable alike as a story and as a presentation of human character. . . . We must not give away too 
many of the details of a story which, besides being well put together, is exceptionally well written.”—Globde. 





LATEST WORK by the AUTHOR of “THE COMPLEAT BACHELOR.” 
TALES FROM A FAR RIDING. By Otiver Ontons. Cr. 8vo, 6s... 


“Tt is a long while since we have come on any work of fiction more admirable than this volume of Mr. Oliver 
| Onions."—Morning Post. 


NOVA SOLYMA, the Ideal City, or Jerusalem Regained. An anonymous 
romance written in the time of Charles I., 1628-1648. Now first drawn from obscurity, 
and attributed, by internal evidence, to the illustrious John Milton, author of “ Paradise 
Lost.” With Introduction, Translation, Literary Essays, and a Bibliography, by the 
Rev. WALTER BEGLEY. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

| One of the most astonishing works that has been produced for years.”—Daily Telegraph. 


|THE LIFE and TIMES of GEORG JOACHIM GOSCHEN, 
Publisher and Printer of Leipzig, 1752-1828. With Extracts from his Correspondence 
| with Goethe, Schiller, Klopstock, Wieland, Kérner, and many other Leading Authors 
and Men of Letters of the Time. By his Grandson, VISCOUNT GOSCHEN. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 36s. net. [Just out. 


MORE LETTERS OF CHARLES DARWIN: A Record of his 

Work in a Series of hitherto unpublished Letters, Edited by Francis Darwin, 
Fellow of Christ's College, and A. C. SEWARD, Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

With Portraits. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. net. . [Just out. 














| CORRESPONDENCE OF LADY BURGHERSH (afterwards 


Countess of Westmorland) WITH THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
Edited by her Daughter, LADY ROSE WEIGALL. With Portraits. Large crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. Ready next week, 


GEORGE CANNING AND HIS TIMES. A Political Study. 
By J. A. R. Marriott, M.A., New College, Oxford ; Lecturer in Modern History and 
Economics at Worcester College; Secretary to the University Extension Delegacy. 
With Portrait. Large crown 8vo, 5s, net. [Just out. 


SIR A. HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B., D.C.L. Autobiography and 
Letters, from his Childhood until his Appointment as H.M. Ambassador at Madrid. 
With an additional Chapter on his Parliamentary Career, by the Right Hon. Sir 
ARTHUR OTway. Edited by the Hon. WILLIAM NAPIER BRUCE. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. 2 vols,, demy 8vo, 25s. net. [ Ready next week. 


FIELD-MARSHAL SIR DONALD STEWART, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.1., C.1.E. An Account of his Life, mainly in his own words, Edited by G. R. 
ELsMIE, C.S.I., joint Author of “ Lumsden of the Guides,” With Portraits, Maps, and 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 153. net. [Just out, 











LETTERS FROM AN UITLANDER, 1899-1902. Giving 
Personal Evidence of the Present State of Affairs, Political, Social, and Commercial, in 
South Africa. With an Introduction by Major Sir BARTLE FRERE, Bart., D.S.O. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Just out. 


IN THE ANDAMANS AND NICOBARS. The Narrative of a 
Cruise in the Schooner “Terrapin,” with Notices of the Islands, their Fauna, Eth- 
nology, &c. By C. BoDEN KLoss. With Maps and numcrous Illustrations from 
Photographs taken on the spot. Medium 8vo, 21s. net. [ Just owt, 








THE HISTORY OF SIENA. By Prof. Laneron Dovetas. 
Maps, Photogravures, and other Iilustrations, Medium 8vo, 26s, net. 


“An elaborate and scholarly work.”— Westminster Gazette. 
“A very thorough and scholarly piece of work ... ougut to rank as the staniarl history of Siena.”— 
Manchester Guardian. , 


With 


THE IDEALS OF THE EAST. With Special Reference to the Art 
of Japan. By Kakasu OkakuRA. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. [Just ou’ 
This work is not a translation, but an original book written in English by a Japanese. 
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